















Louis St. Laurent, 
Canada’s Prime Minister 








A LOT MORE TRAVEL 
jv LOT LESS MONEY 


A LOT MORE RELAXATION 


Everybody knows that Greyhound travel 
costs less . . . but there are still a few 
people who haven’t experienced the 
unequalled comfort and relaxation of 
individual reclining chairs especially 
developed for Greyhound. 





A LOT MORE CONVENIENCE 
Greyhound carries so many millions of 
people throughout America, in com- 
paratively small groups, that it is able 
to offer far more frequent daily depar- 
tures —hourly on many schedules. 











A LOT MORE PLACES SERVED 
A single ticket (Greyhound) will take 
you to any of the 48 states, through 
Canada, and Mexico. Greyhound serves 
the big cities and also thousands of 
little towns and farm communities. 


A LOT MORE MILES 


Just compare the fares of avy other 
type of transportation! Greyhound 
gives you many more miles for each 
of your travel dollars—and costs much 
less than operating your own car. 





A LOT MORE SCENIC INTEREST 
America’s fine highways go right 
through the loveliest scenic areas. 
You enjoy the scenery while one of the 
world’s best drivers pilots your coach. 
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SLE RIT 


ce OVERLOADING 
y LECTRIC WIRES /7 


Plugging several electrical appliances into one outlet may not seem dangerous. But if the 
fuse blows and you replace it with an over-size fuse, you may overload the wires. And 
overloaded wires frequently cause fires. Use only 15 ampere fuses for house circuits: 
Call your electrician if you have frequent fuse trouble. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property: 
qatar ao. 
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ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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“LIVES BUT YOU HAVve - 
ce... DONT. SET iT ooNly 






FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actos 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.”’ From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyho) ter has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 


pany to meet ns obligations. 
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Frick and Frack, comedy stars 
of Shipstods and Johnson, 
ice Follies for 1949 
perform with... 


.--Pennzoil Motor Oil 
performs with 
Double Action, too! 


/T FLOWS FAST- 


instant protection 
during warm-up! 


[T STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting safety for 
all kinds of driving 





At better dealers, coast to coast 


* Registered Trade Mark 





an extra margin of safety 











Member Penn Grade Crude Oi) Ass’n., Permit Na, 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednes 





| Talking It Over by Graham Patterson 


Road Block to Prosperity 


A depression of serious propor- 
tions may well be unloosed upon the 
nation if the Administration’s bill for 
higher postal rates is made law in its 
present form. 

The increases in postal rates pro- 
posed are ruinously high. They would 
force out of business practically all 
magazines and many newspapers, par- 
ticularly those that rely most on the 
mails for their distribution. There 
would be disastrous effects upon the 
paper, printing and allied industries 
and, in turn, upon millions of families 
that depend upon them for their liveli- 
hood. The resulting drop in the post 
office’s business would even endanger 
jobs of thousands of postal employes. 


* + 


Even more serious would be 
the effect upon our entire national 
economy. Our nation’s huge business 
structure and high standard of living 
have been built on a foundation of 
mass production, mass distribution 
and mass selling. These are made 
possible only by wide distribution of 
magazines, newspapers and _ other 
forms of advertising and promotion, 
largely by mail. Few people realize 
how absolutely indispensable are the 
services of the Post Office Department 
to. our nation’s economic stability. 
Make these too costly to use and the 
country could head for economic dis- 
aster. Everyone would suffer—except 
Stalin and his gang, who hope fer- 
vently for a depression in the U. S. 
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The Murray Postal Bill, H.R. 
2945, now under consideration in 
Congress, is designed to overcome or 
lessen the Post Office Department 
deficit. But the rate increases asked 
for are so great they might actually 
lower the volume of mail and revenue 
enough to add to the deficit. Some 
rise in rates may be justified by rising 
operating costs, but not these. 

To give you an idea: PATtu- 
FINDER and Farm Journal, which 
we publish, would together face an in- 
crease in postal costs of $1,701,000 
the first year, with a further increase 
the second year which would make 
our annual mailing charges actually 
$2,920,000 higher than they are now— 
an unsurmountable increase in our 
cost of doing business. 

Furthermore, such drastic boosts 
in rates would cost the Government 
more in taxes than it would gain in 
postal revenue. As little as a 1% drop 
in our national income would mean 


da 
nois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class Matter iy 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chicago, Il 
March 3, 1879. Subscription price $2.00 per year i 


in U.S. and possessions. Single topy 10¢. 


the loss in taxes of $300 million— 
more than the additional postage rev- 
enue sought. And the drop could be 
very much more than that. 
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We are fortunate in having the 
finest, most efficient postal service in 
the world. It should not be expected 
to show a profit, or even be self- 
sustaining. Many Government agen- 
cies are not. The Department of Agri- 
culture alone cost $834 million last 
year to operate, and is well worth it, 
though it serves only part of our popu- 
lation. The Post Office Department, 
on the other hand, serves anyone, yet 
in the last ten years it paid all but 
9% of its own way. 

Fortunately, the high calibre of 
the Congressional Post Office Commit- 
tees gives hope of a modest, business- 
like increase that can be “digested” 
rather than the unreasonable rates 
sought by the Administration. 


Mail Minute-Men: 

Every citizen’s welfare is in- 
volved in the Murray Postal Bill, 
H.R. 2945. So it is important 
that you write your Congress- 
man and the members of the 
Congressional Committees: Sen- 
ators Olin Johnston (S.C.), Ken- 
neth McKellar (Tenn.), Herbert 
O’Conor (Md.), Russell Long 
(La.), Matthew Neely (W. Va.), 
J. Allen Frear Jr. (Del.), Wil- 
liam Langer (N.D.), Ralph 
Flanders (Vt.), Raymond Bald- 
win (Conn.), Edward Thye 
(Minn.), Zales Ecton (Mont.), 
Robert Hendrickson (N.J.); 
Representatives Tom Murray 
(Tenn.), James Morrison (La.), 
George Miller (Cal.), James 
Davis (Ga.), John Williams 
(Miss.), John Whitaker (Ky.), 
Thurman C. Crook (Ind.), Ray- 
mond W. Karst (Mo.), Homer 
Thornberry (Tex.), James 
Buckley (Ill.), F. Ertel Carlyle 
(N.C.), Eugene McCarthy 
(Minn.), A. S. Herlong Jr. 
(Fla.), Chester Gorski (N.Y.), 
George Rhodes (Pa.), Edward 
Rees (Kan.), Harold Hagen 
(Minn.), Robert Corbett (Pa.), 
Katherine St. George (N.Y.), 
Antoni Sadlak (Conn.), Edward 
Jenison (Ill.), Usher Burdick 
(N.D.), Gardner Withrow 
(Wis.), H. R. Gross (Iowa), 
James Golden (Ky.). 
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Between 
Ourselves 


HOTPOINTS 


Better Books: . . . I want you to 
know how grateful we all are for the 
very fine boost you gave The Family 
Bookshelf in “Fit to Print” (Books, Feb. 
9). Incidentally, we now have over 13,- 
000 members and the club is rolling in 


wonderful style. /And Highly Efficient, The 1949 Hotpoint Ist/nexcelled 
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Tops In Asttomatté lot- Water Servite ‘Ultramodern 


Forp Stewart, publisher, 


Christian Herald, New York. For Economy, Dependability and Safety! 
He Likes Illinois: In “College T° solve your hot-water problem once and for all, in- 
Court Champs” (Sports, Feb. 23) I see stall this latest Hotpoint Automatic Water Heater! 
that the Associated Press rates Kentucky Equipped with pressurized Calrod® Units for Magic 
as the No. 1 team in the nation. My, my! iW Circle Heat, it gives years of trouble-free service plus 
I had much faith in the A.P., but now | unsurpassed economy, safety and cleanliness. 


I consider them a bunch of numskulls 
with holes in their heads who know ab- 
solutely nothing about the fine game of 
basketball. How, oh how, could they 
overlook Illinois, the best? j 

In my opinion, they should be rated 
as follows: Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Minnesota, St. Louis. . . . How do I ar- 
rive at this conclusion? Simple. St. Louis 
beat Kentucky; Ohio beat Minnesota, St. 
Louis; Illinois beat Minnesota and beat 
Ohio twice. The other reason is that 
everyone knows the Big Nine plays a 
better brand of ball... . 

You can have your Groza, Beard, 
Jones and Barker. Me, I'll take Marks, 
Eddleman, Erickson, Sunderlage, and 
Green, all from the state of Illinois. Beat 
that! 

Swepe Stevenson, Champaign, Ill. 


@ Correct water temperature is main- 
tained automatically. The heavy-duty, 
corrosion-resistant tank is so superbly 
insulated with Fiberglas® it will store 
hot water for as long as three days 
without reheating! 











@ See this ultramodern water heater. 
It comes in seven models. Capacities 
range from 30 to 82 gallons. Two table- 
top models are matched units of Hot- 
point’s famous Electric Kitchen. 


HOTPOINT INC, (A General Electric Affiliate) 
5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


Call Western Union Operator 25 for the name 
of your nearest Hotpoint dealer. 


Kentucky this month won the final 
A.P. basketball ranking poll by getting 
the first place votes of 136 of the 161 


: New! 
sportswriters and sportscasters balloting. i a Hotpoint Gives 
Illinois was fourth.—Ed. a : ' : vou: Stine 

Wrong Producers: While Eric Protection 


Johnston probably will admit having | | ‘ ; Blan! 
made the remark on the Marshall Plan | @ 
which you credit to him (Quotes, Mar. 
9), I’m sure he would ‘deny being the 
president of the Independent Motion Pic- 
ture Producers. Mr. Johnston is presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, which is just now in the 
midst of rather unfriendly relations with 
the independent producers. As a matter 
of fact, some of the independents headed 
by Sam Goldwyn have severed relations 
with Mr. Johnston’s MPAA. 

SaRAH ALICE GRAHAM, San Francisco 


Government & the People: 
“What’s Your Pressure?” (Along the 
American Way, Feb. 23) is absolutely 
the best thing I have read in a publica- 
tion in a long time. It hits straight from 
the shoulder. ... 

No one seems to realize that every- 
thing free that comes from the Govern- 
ment is paid for twice over when tax 
time comes around. Our legislators will 
vote for anything and everything just so 
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Yes, that’s it—the familiar freight car, 
which brings you most of the things 
you eat, wear, and use. 

It does its vital job for you so 
thriftily that it carries freight for 
charges which average only about 1% 
cents for moving a ton a mile—taking 
all kinds of freight over all distances. 

When the war ended, these charges 
were no higher—and in many cases 
were lower—than when war began 
back in 1939. But prices and wages 
kept climbing until freight rates had 
to go up. 

Railroad rates, though, went up 
later than other prices. By the time of 
the first small increase in freight rates, 
in the middle of 1946, the average 
level of other prices had already gone 








He pr 
The most popular, car in America! | 
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up more than 40 per cent above 1939. 

And freight rates have gone up less 
than the average percentage increase 
of other prices—in fact, only about 
half as much. 

So railroad freight charges now 
represent an even smaller fraction of 
‘the prices you pay for the things you 
buy than they did before the war. 

Today, the railroad freight car is not 
only the most essential car in America 
—it is also the car that provides the 
world’s thriftiest transportation. 


“TSSOCIATION OF 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR ) fa 


presenting the world’s great musical shows. Every 
Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:45 East- 


ern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 





it gets them plenty of votes for re-elec- 
tion. . .. One remedy would be to limit 
all legislators to one term and stop their 
candidacy for re-election within eight 
years. Unless this “gimme” stuff is put 
to an end, private enterprise will be a 
total ruin. ... 
O. E. Jacoss, Conrad, Iowa. 


eel] think it was ex-president 
Coolidge who said, “The more the people 
lean on the Government, the more must 
the Government lean on the people.” 

F. E. Jorris, Minneapolis, Minn. 


e @ May PATHFINDER continue to 
educate public opinion in economics. . 
D. M. StancuirrF, Wamic, Ore. 


Praise for Donaldson: [| note that 
Postmaster General Donaldson says “if 
I had my life to live over again, I 
wouldn’t enter the Postal Service” 
(Quotes, Feb. 9). Well, take it from this 





Acme 


Donaldson. The “General” is tops. 


one postmaster, we are all darned glad 
he did in this life. He’s tops. 
ARLENE S. WELLS, postmaster, 
Haverhill, N. H. 


@ @ On what occasion did Donaldson 
make this statement? 
Harry KRAMER, postmaster, 
Holland, Mich. 


Postmaster Wells’ sentiment typifies 
the high regard the U.S. Post Office De- 
partment’s more than 500,000 employes 
have for their boss, first ex-letter carrier 
ever to rise to the top job, and veteran 
of 45 years in the Department. Mr. 
Donaldson’s statement was made to a re- 
porter of The Washington Post in dis- 
cussing the Federal executive salary 
scale. He also said, “I love my job [but] 

. compensations are too meager... - 
I can barely afford to be Postmaster Gen- 
eral.” —Ed. 


Canossa’s Significance: “Who 
Goes to Canossa?” (The World and Us, 


PATHFINDER 











Feb. 23) was an interesting comment, 
but gave an incomplete account of the 
relations between Henry IV of Germany 
and Gregory VII, Pope of the Roman 
Catholic Church from 1073 to 1085. True, 
the king did penance at Canossa and... 
for that submission received conditional 
absolution. But soon after, Henry’s con- 
duct was unsatisfactory and the Pope 
deemed it necessary to renew the excom- 
munication in 1078. This time Henry did 
not go to Canossa but went to war. ... 
Gregory . . . was forced to flee from 
Rome and died in exile in 1085. 

Hence the expression “to go to Ca- 
nossa,” instead of signifying “to eat 
humble pie,” should really symbolize the 
age-old trick of false repentance and hy- 
pocritical promise of reform, implied or 


explicit. In the history of the struggle for ° 


political power, pretense and broken 
promises are as common as herring in the 
North Sea. 

HeRMAN Dekker, Portland, Ore. 


e e The metaphor is apropos when 
applied to Truman and Stalin .. . but 
the facts of history do not sustain the 
proposition that the separation of church 
and state had its origin in the Canossa 
incident. . . . The great issues to which 
you refer, did not come to the forefront 
until the 16th century, some 500 years 
after Canossa. 

RONALD F. Nort, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


According to The Encyclopedia of 
Religion: “Gregory did not seek to domi- 
nate secular princes, as is frequently, but 
falsely, asserted. Rather he sought to 
free the church from their unwarranted 
usurpation, internecine strife and inter- 
ference in matters ecclesiastical and pri- 
marily spiritual.” Historians agree that 
the question of appointment to spiritual 
offices, so-called “investiture,” over which 
he and Henry battled, did bring the con- 
troversy over the relation between church 
and state to a head.—Ed. 


What Dakota? You report Ed 
Scott to have found his long-lost goose in 
a shed in Rapid City, N.D. (People and 
Places, Feb. 23). I believe you'll find 
Rapid City a thriving community in 
South Dakota. ‘ 

RicHarp M. Ourert, Greenville, S.C. 


@ @ Please put it back. ... 
Mrs. CLARENCE GERING, 


Rapid City, S.D. 


PATHFINDER hastens to relocate mis- 
placed Rapid City in its own state.—Ed. 


All for Kenton: Thanks for “Stan 
Kenton, M.D.?” (Music, Feb. 9). Ken- 
ton is, without a doubt, the finest musi- 
cian and his music the freshest thing to 
hit the entertainment field in a long time. 
Pup L. Suieps, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M’St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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a Deeprreeze 


eee CEG US Pal OFF 


HOME FREEZER 


PROVIDES A BANK FoR FOOD! 


The owners of a Deepfreeze home 
freezer have a “‘food bank.’”’ Own- 
ing a Deepfreeze home freezer 
and banking money are forms of 
personal preparedness. 


Freeze foods and bank them for 
use in months to come. Shop only 
when it’s convenient and buy in 
quantity when prices are right. 
Unexpected guests become a pleas- 
ant surprise; you.can prepare ban- 
quets and daily meals, cooking, 


MODEL C-6 
6 Cu. Ft. 


Holds more than 
210 ibs. of food 


769" 


Retail price 
delivered and 
installed 
anywhere in 
the U.S.A 





baking and banking your food for 
many weeks ahead. 


You can deposit and withdraw 
from your food bank 24 hours a 
day around the calendar. Frozen 
foods know no season. 


“a 


Other models available to 
fit the needs of every fam- 
ily. From $239.95 to 
$599.50. 


Compare FEATURE FOR FEATURE BEFORE YOU BUY 
COUNTER-BALANCED LID  v SINGLE POSITIVE-ACTIVE LATCH 


STORAGE BASKETS 
‘STORAGE DIVIDERS 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
INTERIOR LIGHT 


vy LID LOCK 

Vv 4” INSULATION 

Vv 5 YEAR, COMPRESSOR WARRANTY 
Vv FOOD PROTECTION PLAN 


— There is only one home freezer named “Deepfreeze”. See your 
dealer for proof that a Deepfreeze home freezer pays for itself. 


The Name of the World’s First and Finest Home Freezer 


Deepir 








CEZE 


TRADE-MARK BEG U.S PAT OFF 





HOME FREEZER 


SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOKLET Y“fmemahert Manual” 





Suggestions for homemaking, better living. Send 10c with name and address 
to Dept. P-39, Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products Corp., North Chicago, Il. 
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Whether you are a Catholic or 
not, you should know the truth 
about the Knights of Columbus. 

Is it, as sometimes rumored, a 
secret society with designs against 
our government? Do its members 
really take an oath to destroy non- 
Catholic institutions and to pro- 
mote Catholic political power? 

If such rumors were true, the Knights 
of Columbus would not deserve the 
friendship and trust of non-Catholic 
citizens, which it invites and merits. Ac- 
tually there is no more thoroughly Amer- 
ican organization than this fraternal 
order of Catholic men. 

It is composed of plumbers and law- 
yers, farmers and doctors, business men 
and scientists — of Catholic men at every 
level of the social and economic scale. 
Some are rabidly partisan Democrats, 
others equally staunch Republicans. On 
political and public questions, they 
“choose up sides” with all the freedom 
and enthusiasm of any other citizens. 
- The Knights of Columbus was formed 
in 1882, by a small group of the men of 
St. Mary’s Church, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. They had met, at the invitation of 
Father Michael J. McGivney, not to form 
a national fraternal society, but to “ren- 
der mutual aid to the members of the 
parish and their families.” 

In the years that since have ensued, 
the Knights of Columbus has grown into 
a fraternal order of 700,000 members, 
spread over the United States, Canada 
and other countries of the Western 
World. But its purpose of “mutual aid”... 
and its principles of charity, unity, frater- 
nity and patriotism. . . have remained un- 
changed through those 67 years. 

Millions of dollars contributed by the 
American people have been spent by 


WHO ARE THESE 700,000 
MEN THEY CALL KNIGHTS”? 


the Order for the relief of victims 
of fire, flood and famine... for 
the support of Christian youth 
work . .. for aid to Christian edu- 
cation. In World War I, and im- 
mediately thereafter, $44,000,000 
was expended by the Knights in 
support of our troops and in the 
rehabilitation of veterans. Even after 
all these years, veterans of the first great 
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conflict still remember the Knights of | 
Columbus huts in France with their | 


friendly invitation: “Everybody Wel- 
come — Everything Free.” 


Nearly one out of every six Knights | 
served his country in World War II, and | 


many laid down their lives. 

Despite these and many other signal 
demonstrations of its principles of char- 
ity, unity, fraternity and patriotism, 


some people have the most absurd be- | 


liefs and suspicions about the Knights 
of Columbus, just as they do about the 
Catholic Church. Even today, misin- 


formed people give publicity at times to | 
a false alleged Knights of Columbus | 
oath which has been proved to be fraudu- | 
lent, and which scores of others have been | 


forced publicly to admit is untrue. 

This message... and others explaining 
Catholic beliefs and practices... are 
published by the Knights of Columbus 
so that our non-Catholic neighbors may 
judge us as we really are — not as we are 
often misrepresented to be. We believe 
that truth, as Lincoln said, “is generally 
the best vindication against slander.” 

If you would like to know more about 
the Knights of Columbus... about the 
ideals, history, achievements and aims of 
this international society of Catholic men 
... we shall gladly send you free an in- 
teresting pamphlet on the subject. Write 
today for Pamphlet No. 9—P. 


SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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squeezer. 


Flanders. 


The businessman becomes the 
lemon in the squeezer. The union de- 
mands an increase in wages and, after it 
is given, the Government then decides 
whether the businessman can raise prices. 
—Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R.-Vt.), re- 
ferring to the Administration’s anti-infla- 
tion bill. 


Warns of lemon 


Unless the GOP wins the 1950 Con- 
gressional elections, there may be nothing 
to fight about in 1952.—B. Carroll Reece, 
former chairman, Republican National 
Committee. 


I have always said there are at least 
a million men in the U.S. who could do 
a better job than I can. But I have the 
job and the duty.—President Truman. 


Last night they gave me a key to my 
room. I cannot describe the feeling. It 
was the first time since before the war 
that I had my own place for myself and 
my family.—Hirsch Schwartzberg, New 
York, ex-inmate, Berlin displaced persons 
center. 


A 60-year-old man may have a 40- 
year-old heart, 50-year-old kidneys and 
an 80-year-old liver and be trying to live 
a 30-year-old-life—Dr. C. W. Crampton, 
N.Y. 


If you want to make an outstand- 
ing success of college, get a job first. 
This gives a young person insight into 
problems he must face after graduation. 
He then knows why he is getting an edu- 
cation.—Prof. Warren Bruner, Marietta 


College, Ohio. 


This country buys 10 million 
watches a year. If imports are cut off, 
domestic firms can produce only about 
3 or 4 million. I tell you when demand is 
three times what you can supply, the 
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price goes up.—Benjamin Katz, president, 
Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati, testifying 
for extension of reciprocal trade act. 


I think we Italians are not a race of 
heroes. The idea of heroism is nonsense. 
People must live.—Roberto Rossellini, 
Italian motion picture director. 


When you bond for things you can 
get without bonding, you are following 
the pickpocket scheme of government.— 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 


It was much better to be a horse 
than a human. The horse worked only 
eight hours a day, got medical attention, 
and its groom was punished heavily if 
there was an accident. The human worked 
15 hours a day, got no medical attention, 
and nothing happened to his guard if 
there was an accident.—Vladimir Petrov, 
former Soviet slave laborer. 


I'll be doggoned. He left here last 
Tuesday and couldn’t tell me a thing. 
I’ve just been sitting here scared to death. 
—Mrs. Glenn E. Hacker, wife of naviga- 
tor of first non-stop world flight. 


Even if we should take 100% of the 
income of the people, we still would not 
have enough money to do all the desirable 
things.—Perry Murray, speaker-desig- 
nate, Florida legislature. 


Where Democracy says: “Believe 
it or not,” Communism says: “Believe it 
or else.”"—Dr. Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent, Stephens College. 


The purpose of the Marshall Plan 
is to set us free from dependence on 
America. We have not the slightest inten- 
tion of modifying our economic, social or 
political plan in order to qualify for aid. 
—Christopher P. Mayhew, British For- 


eign Undersecretary. 


I’m through being fooled with in 
this case, and if you don’t like it, you can 
lump it—I’m sick of this.—Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina, to defense counsel for 
top Communists. 





Wide World 


Through with being fooled. 
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Medina. 







Just Dial the 
Temperature 
You Want 
Up to 180° 





A "Court of Flame’’ 
Water Heater 


Get HOTTER Hot Water! 


The Hotter the Water . . . the Whiter 
the Wash... the Cleaner the Dishes... 
the Quicker the Cleaning...the Health- 
zer the Home! 


And with Ruud’s new Temperature 
Control, you simply dial the hotter tem- 
perature you want! Dial as high as 180° 
for pasteurizing dishes and baby clothes. 
Then, for other jobs, dilute this concen- 
trated, hotter water with cold to suit 
your needs. You increase your hot water 
supply ...and you save money. 


Get Hotter Water FASTER! 





of Gas, including LP-gas. 


Get Hotter Water CLEANER! 


No more rust-red water...no 
.. from a rusty 
tank! The new Ruud-Monel tank 
can never rust. It always sends 
you sparkling-clear, clean water! 


more stains . 


Frye He 


25 Gas heats fast...and Ruud uses 
Gas! Designed to handle all types 
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r Heater 
oF Heart 


of Rustecoot 


MONEL 


ot your Heater is the Tank 
rt 





And the tank of a Ruud Gas Water Heater is 
solid, rustproof Monel. It can’t rust...can’t cause 
stains! You get CLEANER hot water...clean 
enough to DRINK! 

Ruud-Monel means HOTTER* water, for 
whiter washes! Just dial the temperature you 
want, all the way up to 180°. Ruud’s solid Monel 
tank will take it! 

Ruud-Monel is FASTER... because Gas is 
fast! Plenty of hot water for baths, laundry, 
dishes. Ruud’s revolutionary “heat speed” de- 
sign quickly replaces the hot water you use. 

You get CHEAPER hot water too! Ask your 
Gas Company, Plumber, or Dealer to show you 
a Ruud-Monel to-day! Send for free folder now. 


“The Hotter 
the Water 
The Safer 
the Dishes!” 









Get Hotter Water CHEAPER! 


Ruud’s “thrift-design” construction 
and Ruud’s Temperature Dial— 
plus the economy of Gas and the 
extra-long life of your Ruud-Monel 
tank— mean cheaper hot water. 


RU Tf DO Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 











in your motoring with 


Texaco Shy Chief Gasoline! 


You's feel it when you drive . . . the luxurious smooth- 

ness of Texaco Sky Chief . . . its thoroughbred alertness 
... its mighty surge of POWER when you need it. A top 
premium gasoline, Sky Chief was developed for those 
who want the best. It is sold by your Texaco Dealer... 
the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALi 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 





TUNE IN ... TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 
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land as its tenth province this month, 
St. Laurent will be the chief exec- 
utive of a nation larger than all of 
Europe. See Canada Adds a Province, 
page 28. 
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This Issue. The State Depart- 
ment’s “Voice of America” has tradi- 
tionally taken a back seat to the 
older, propaganda wiser British 
Broadcasting Corp. But State, as- 
sisted by U.S. physicists, has now 
come up with a device sure to im- 
press short-wave listeners from Siam 
to Siberia. For the story, turn to 
Fleeting Time on page 27. 
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Next Issue. High cost of tuition 
and living expenses in institutions of 
higher learning have put the spot- 
light on America’s community col- 
leges, where tuition is free, expenses 
are incredibly low. In its Apr. 6 issue 
PATHFINDER will tell about the amaz- 
ing growth of these two-year institu- 
tions in a picture-feature, Colleges 


for All, 































(F YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 
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Under The Dome 
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counter-—offensive to the western nations' mutual defense pact will be 
an eastern defense pact. First major bid, they expect, will go to 
Turkey, currently considered too distant to be a member of the Atlan- 
tic Pact, and a prime target for the anticipated stepped-up Russian 
peace offensive. 


rope was to dig up facts to support the department's brief that Gen. 
Lucius Clay's administration of Western occupied Germany has been mis— 
handled and inimicable to U.S. agreements with other occupying na- 
tions, Great Britain and France. 


capture control of occupation policies, with these immediate goals: 
reduction of U.S. armed forces in Germany if Russia lives up to her 
repeated desire to reduce her occupation armies; supplantation of Clay 
by Ambassador Robert Murphy, former political counsel to Clay. 


RETIRING SECRETARY OF DEFENSE JAMES FORRESTAL is strongly urging the President 
to name Interior Secretary Julius Krug to head the Economic Coopera-— 
tion Administration when the present administrator, Paul Hoffman, re- 
tires to private business. Hoffman's retirement is not expected, how-— 
ever, until mid-summer or early fall. 

MEANWHILE, DESPITE HIS RESIGNATION FROM THE CABINET, FORRESTAL is not out of 
the Administration picture. There is a good possibility that the 
President will ask him to take over a specially created job, super- 
vising the reorganization of the executive branch along lines recom— 
mended by the Hoover Commission. If asked, Forrestal will accept. 


GOP CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS ARE READYING A THOROUGH BATTLE PLAN to water down 
Truman's plans for a new department of welfare. They are willing to 
accept such a new department with Cabinet status, to control Social 
Security, but they are unwilling to lump unemployment compensation, 


education and armed services' hospitals into one department. 


as ee 1 o- . oD 


with the full blame for the failure to whip Congressional Democrats 
into line has begun to backfire. Grumbling Democrats now say the 
fault is really Truman's and that if he had foregone his Florida vaca— 
tion, better progress might have been made. Moreover, several dis— 
gruntled Congressmen, formerly considered White House work horses, 
have privately stated they will "take no more orders from Harry." 

NO ONE WAS MORE SURPRISED BY JOHN L. LEWIS' MEMORIAL STRIKE than Philip Murray 
of the CIO and William Green of the AFL. Both union presidents now 
fear that Congress will merely amend the Taft-Hartley Act, instead of 
repealing it. And both declare that Lewis' ill-timed strike kills all 
chances, in any new law, of removing injunction provisions for stop— 
ping national emergency strikes. 


as the new Secretary of Defense that he has told friends he will quit 
as president of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as soon as he can. Eisen- 
hower thinks the President made a grave mistake in paying off a polit-— 
ical debt to Johnson with such a high post. Like many other career 
Army men, Eisenhower thinks Johnson, a former American Legion National 
Commander, is packing the Defense Department with American Legion big- 
shots. Johnson's first choice as an assistant was Paul H. Griffith, 
another former Legion commander. 


he does step out and returns to Columbia University. 


OHIO'S SEN. ROBERT TAFT is getting set for the hottest political fight of his 
life. Taft will start campaigning this summer, a year in advance of 
elections. To combat the CIO, which will spend $1 million trying to 
unseat him, Taft will visit and speak in each of Ohio's 88 counties. 
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If you see a strange 
flying creature 


A % 
tm TRADE-MARKS 
Yellow, four-petaled, red-centered “‘flow- 
i ers’ along its back mark the unusual, 
a > but harmless, FLYING SNAKE of Asia. 
* | y 4 


will identify it for you 






A fox-like face identifies the 
giant FRUIT BAT of the East In- 
dies. It sometimes attains a 
sixty-inch wing-spread. 


#Prepared in cooperation with specialists of 
The American Museum of Natura! History, N, Y.- 


The FLYING SQUIRREL is dis- 
tinguished from ordinary 
squirrels by its ‘“‘wings’’— 
folds of skin which unite 
the front and hind legs. 
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When you buy gasoline 2 = 

it oa 

mTRADE-MARK (ieekertoae: 

+ \ | / A se like pectoral fins. 
ETHYL ) 


{crass 


“aa. oP” 


identifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 
















ENJOY TOP-FLIGHT PERFORMANCE 
feel the effortless power of an en- 
gine running at its best... 
smooth out the stop and start of 
city traffic. . 
get open-road performance that 
makes every mile a pleasure... 
ask for “‘Ethyl’’ gasoline—high 


quality gasoline improved with 
The FLYING ra age argc by “Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the fa- 
enormous webbed feet that serve as . . 
a parachute. mous ingredient that steps 
up power and performance. 


“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Atlantic Pact 
U.S. and prospective allies count on 


defense treaty to keep Russia 
from risking futile war 


In Whitehall, Quai d’Orsay and 
Foggy Bottom, trusted typists and clerks 
this week were polishing up final drafts 
of a 1,500-word paper. 

The actual text of the Atlantic De- 
fense Pact, to be published on Friday, 
still was a closely guarded secret, but 
what it said was not. Even less secret, 
to either the 350 million free citizens 
of the eligible nations or to the dozen 
men who hold iron-fisted control over So- 
viet Russia and her satellites, was what 
it meant. 

In form, the pact which John Foster 
Dulles called the “most important inter- 
national decision since . . . the Monroe 
Doctrine” was succinct. It defined the 
area affected—nations bordering on the 
Atlantic and its approaches north of the 
Tropic of Cancer (except Spain). Eligi- 
ble are the U.S. and Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Ice- 
land, Italy and Portugal. 

Solid Front. Of its dozen clauses, 
three are crucial. Key to the whole is 
the clause by which signers agree that 
an armed attack on any one or more 
of them shall be considered an attack 
against all, and promise to assist the 
victim of attack with such action, includ- 


Present 
Pact members 


Possible 
future members 


Communist 
bloc 


ing armed force, as is deemed necessary 
to restore and maintain the security of all. 

Another clause pledges the signers 
to do whatever they can, economically 
and militarily, to help each other achieve 
the agreement’s objectives. 

A third gives the pact a 20-year 
life, subject to review and renewal after 
10 years. 

Other clauses will, for instance, set 
up an international military staff to plan 
pact area defenses, and provide working 
agreements so each signatory may know 
how and what it may best contribute to 
the security of all in terms of production 
and manpower. 

After the formal signing in Wash- 
ington next month, the pact will go for 
ratification to the U.S. Senate (two- 
thirds vote) and parliaments of other sig- 
natories, becoming binding as it is rati- 
fied. 

In the months of delicate negotia- 
tions leading up to final agreement on 
precise language, U.S. representatives 
took out insurance by making the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee their con- 
fidant in every move. This paid off by 
winning informal approval of the com- 
mittee even before the pact was made 
public. But it could not quite guarantee 
a clear road through the Senate. 

Storm Warning. In spite of com- 
promise language which sought to retain 
in Congress the right to determine the 
“necessity” for armed action, there were 
some who still felt that the pact breached 


TROPIC OF CANCER 


Southern Boundary 
of Pact area 


the area of uncertain constitutionality. 

But even more weighty was the argu- 
ment of such influential Republicans as 
Sen. Taft and U.N. delegate Dulles, who 
warned that extending U.S. military aid 
and establishing bases in the shadow of 
the Iron Curtain would carry an offen- 
sive threat disproportionate to the pact’s 
defensive value. Taft said he would sup- 
port the pact itself, but would oppose, 
as “overt provocation” to Russia, peace- 
time shipment of arms to European sig- 
natories. 

Also on the list of possible objec- 
tions is the question of dollar cost. Pact 
defenders insisted the agreement was 
self-contained, bore no “price tag,” and 
left to Congress the power to decide how 
much the U.S. would contribute. 

But representatives of the defense 
establishment, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and the State Department 
already were drafting recommendations 
for military assistance legislation under 
the pact’s terms. Estimates of the cost 
ran between $1 billion and $2 billion. 

Hostile Observer. As the most 
interested non-participant, Soviet Russia, 
of course, was avidly watching develop- 
ments and shaping its moves accordingly. 

Inexorably, she tightened her grip 
on her satellites, put even greater pres- 
sure on hapless Sweden, still neutral, and 
Norway, which had abandoned historic 
neutrality to join with the West. 

While the pact says what the signa- 
tories will do if an armed attack occurs, 
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Arena. From the Iron Curtain to the Golden Gate, millions hoped the Atlantic Pact would fulfill its promises, promote peace. 
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Acme 


Strategist. Lucas led a failing anti-fili- 
buster fight. (SEE: High Wind) 


its real aim is to impress the Soviet 
Politburo so strongly with the Western 
World’s solidarity of purpose that no 
such attack will occur. 

Millennium? The pact is a logical 
outgrowth of the whole postwar series of 
moves made by the western democracies 
toward unity for peace. It commits the 
U.S. only to final repudiation of an 
ostrich-philosophy of “neutrality” in any 
future war. It was such a philosophy that 
in 1939 led Adolf Hitler to gamble on 
winning a war before the U.S. was ready 
to fight. 

What the pact does, then, is warn 
any would-be aggressor that it dare not, 
as Nazi Germany could, count on U.S. 
neutrality, but must take into account the 
strong probability of quick, concerted ac- 
tion by the western democracies against 
an attack on any of them. If that cold, 
hard fact can penetrate the Iron Curtain, 
the pact will have served its purpose. 


Operation Deckchair 


Down in Florida at Key West’s “little 
White House” Harry Truman was getting 
in as much real loafing as a President 
can manage. 

Regularly, each day, the budget of 
official papers and documents to be read 
and signed came in from Washington. 
But, aside from that never-changing 
burden, he was free to swim, take long 
naps, relax over poker and bourbon with 
such old cronies as Maj. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan and Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson. 

Gagster. To reporters covering his 
vacation, Truman amiably refused com- 
ment on most issues, instead handed 
them small printed cards reading: “Don’t 
go away mad—just go away.” When his 
Senate leaders notified him by phone that 
their attempt to break the filibuster was 
bogging down, he good-naturedly okayed 
a try at compromise. He was putting on 
a little weight, getting tanned, recovering 
the good humor he had begun to lose in 
recent snappish weeks. 
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With a shrug and a grin he dis- 
missed widespread Republican charges 
that he had “run away” from his troubles 
in Congress. Harry Truman knew, as did 
every unbiased observer, that no man 
could carry the killing job of President 
for long without such regular vacations 
as he enjoys at Key West. 


High Wind on the Hill 


Like all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men, who marched up the hill 
and marched down again, Administration 
leaders in the Senate were bringing to a 
frustrated close their latest attempt to 
curb the filibuster. 

Many of them had not been too en- 
thusiastic about it in the first place. They 
had gone along with it because Harry 
Truman said he wanted it done. But when 
Truman played into the hands of filibus- 
tering Southerners by saying he wanted a 
rule choking off debate by simple major- 
ity vote, they knew it was all over. 

And when the shouting ended, the 
Southerners (plus some _ conservative 
Northern Democrats and some Republi- 
cans), had won. The first Administration- 
backed change in the rules would have 
allowed two-thirds of the Senate to im- 
pose “cloture” or limitation of debate on 
all matters before the Senate. (Under 
present rules it can be applied only to 
bills actually up for debate.) The South- 
erners and their friends wouldn’t even 
stand for this. 

If a two-thirds cloture were adopted, 
they warned, the next step would be clo- 
ture by simple majority—and a Senate 
no longer independent, but as tightly con- 
trolled as the rule-bound House. Tru- 
man’s statement clinched their case. 





Ouch. Cain’s anti-Wallgren speech made 
his feet hurt. (SEE: Best Friend) 





Wide World 
Victor. Russell led Southerners to a 
Senate triumph. (SEE: On the Hill) 


Full Stop. The decisive clash came 
after a decision by Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley that cloture could be imposed 
on the Southerners’ filibuster against the 
anti-filibuster bill. Barkley’s ruling was 
put to a vote of the Senate. By a tally of 
46 to 41 it was defeated. 

By the time the filibuster ended, 
legislation was piling up on the Senate’s 
doorstep. Waiting were the Taft-Hartley 
labor law’s repeal, the ECA bill, Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, rent controls. 
Two of these, ECA and rent control, were 
up against a Mar. 31 deadline. 

Workaday. In the House, where de- 
bate on major bills is sometimes limited 
to 40 minutes and where no such thing as 
a filibuster could possibly occur, mem- 
bers plodded ahead. They passed a bill 
authorizing a “radar screen” around the 
U.S. to give advance warning of possible 
enemy attack, another okaying a secret 
3,000-mile test-range for guided missiles. 
They also debated their own 15-month 
extension of rent controls. Ready for ac- 
tion was a bill to boost the minimum 
wage from 40¢ to 75¢ an hour. 

Still hanging fire was Rep. John 
Rankin’s bill providing $90-a-month pen- 
sions for World War I and II veterans 
when they reach age 65. Rankin prom- 
ised to bring it up Mar. 22. House leaders 
on both sides predicted it would pass 
despite desperate attempts to stop it. 


Mon’s Best Friend 


Washington state’s lanky and long- 
winded Sen. Harry P. Cain piled his desk 
with reference documents, put on his 
most comfortable shoes, drew a big 
breath and spoke for 6°4 hours. 

The subject was his fellow Washing- 
tonian, ex-Gov. Mon C. Wallgren, and his 
“filibuster within a filibuster” was di- 
rected at Truman’s nomination of Wall- 
gren to be $14,000-a-year chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. 

He had nothing personal against 
Democrat Wallgren, said Republican 
Cain—except that he was naive, incom- 
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petent, uneducated, inexperienced, inade- 
quate, uninformed, soft toward Commu- 
nists and generally unintelligent. Aside 
from that, “he is a very pleasant man.” 

Wallgren scornfully charged that 
Cain’s opposition was “based purely on 
personal prejudice.” But when the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, after three 
weeks of closed-door wrangling, reported 
the nomination with a recommendation 
that the Senate reject it, it appeared that 
Wallgren was in real trouble. 

Loyalty Problem. Also in trouble 
was Harry Truman, who has been best- 
pals with Wallgren since they served to- 
gether on the Senate War Investigating 
Committee. So confident had the Admin- 
istration been that Wallgren would be 
confirmed, it permitted the new Congres- 





Wide World 
John L. Lewis. He ordered a two-week 
coal holiday because of ... 


sional Directory to go to press with Wall- 
gren actually listed as Resources Board 
chairman. This did nothing to soothe the 
opposition. 

In an earlier, similar instance of 
loyalty to an old friend, Senate opposi- 
tion had forced Truman to withdraw the 
nomination of Edwin Pauley to be Under- 
secretary of the Navy. Now Truman 
might be forced to forget about giving 
Wallgren a Federal job—or at least one 
as important as chairman of the NSRB. 


Black Thursday 


The American tenant discovered a 
day more to be feared than the Ides of 
March. It is Mar. 31. 

If, by then, Congress hasn’t pumped 
legislative life blood into expiring con- 
trols, all Federal Government restraints 
on rent rates will end. 

And if they do, they'll never come 
back. So say three Senators representing 
a full spectrum of political opinion— 
Majority Leader Scott Lucas (Ill.), Ala- 
bama Democrat John Sparkman and 


GOP steersman Robert Taft (Ohio). 
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To kill effective Federal controls it 
remained only for the Senate to set off 
the legislative demolition charge planted 
under rent curbs on Tuesday by the 
House. Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats put a crippling amendment into the 
Administration bill, which would give 
each state power to determine whether 
Federal rent controls are still needed 
within its borders. 

For states which might still wish to 
retain curbs, the House bill would pro- 
vide rent controls substantially as they 
are now, changed only to guarantee land- 
lords a fair return and eliminate volun- 
tary 15% increases. 


Another Coal Holiday 
United Mine Workers chief John L. 


Lewis was his usual eloquent self. “This 
period of inaction,” he growled, “will em- 
phasize the Mine Workers’ opposition to 
one Boyd, an incompetent, unqualified 
person who has usurped the office and 
functions of director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines without Senate confirma- 
tion as required by statute.” 

For two years, hostilities between 
Lewis and “one Boyd”—Dr. James Boyd, 
former dean of the University of Colo- 
rado School of Mines—had been a snip- 
ers’ battle. Lewis had blocked Senate 
confirmation of Boyd. Boyd, father of 
four children, served as director without 
pay on interim appointment since Janu- 
ary 1948. 

Ulterior Aims. Last week John L. 
declared full-scale war. He ordered a 
two-week stoppage of all coal mining east 
of the Mississippi river as a_ protest 
against Boyd and a mourning period for 
“the unnecessary slaughter of 55,115 men 
killed and injured in 1948” in the mines. 
What he didn’t mention, and didn’t need 
to, was that the stoppage would cut 20 
million tons from the nation’s 45 million 
ton coal surplus (enough to last nearly 
eight weeks). By thus deflating industry’s 
strike cushion—and giving support to 
coal’s sagging price—Lewis could gain 
an infinitely better bargaining position 
for contract negotiations to be held in 
May. 

Caught in the payless squeeze were 
450,000 hard and soft coal miners and 
some 69,000 railroaders, left workless as 
a consequence of the holiday. Western 
Pennsylvania operators were dismayed 
too, as was John D. Battle, executive vice 
president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. The holiday, he said, was a strike 
which demonstrated Lewis’ contempt for 
his contract and “desire to dictate Fed- 
eral appointments to high office.” 

Boomerang. Such Lewis dictation 
seemed sure to flop. Monday, the Senate 
Interior Committee, which previously had 
bottled up Boyd’s nomination, approved 
the Coloradan by a 10-to-1 vote. And the 
other enemy Lewis hoped to hurt through 
an attack on Boyd, Interior Secretary 
Julius Krug, might find his wobbly Cabi- 
net standing strengthened with a Presi- 
dent who resents dictation. 

To Truman, and to most labor lead- 
ers eager to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, 


the stoppage was a monkey-wrench in 
carefully-laid plans. While the Taft- 
Hartley Act permitted unions to set aside 
“memorial” periods, the political twist in 
Lewis’ holiday would strengthen Con- 
gressional opposition to Taft-Hartley re- 
peal. And, if Lewis decided to prolong 
the walkout, Truman might find himself 
forced to use the Taft-Hartley Act to 
stop it. 


Prelate vs. Pickets 


In a blaze of headlines and flash- 
bulbs New York’s Catholic Archbishop 
Francis Cardinal Spellman settled a 
gravediggers’ strike last week. 

The strike began seven weeks ago at 
the Calvary cemetery in Queens, and the 





Wide World 
... James Boyd who stubbornly stuck to 
a payless job. (SEE: Coal) 


Gate of Heaven cemetery in Hawthorne, 
N.Y. The gravediggers’ union had de- 
manded their work-week be reduced from 
six days to five at the same $59.40 wage. 
Protesting this, Spellman charged the 
union’s parent organization, the Food, 
Tobacco and Agricultural Workers of 
America (CIO) with being “Communist- 
dominated.” The union disaffiliated and 
joined the AFL, but the strike was con- 
tinued. 

Last week Spellman had a new idea. 
Leading 100 unsmiling students from 5t. 
Joseph’s seminary, Dunwoodie, to Cal- 
vary cemetery, he supervised them in 
opening graves for more than 200 of the 
1,200 coffins awaiting burial. The strike, 
he maintained, was “illegal and im- 
moral.” Bitter Catholic strikers took off 
their hats as he crossed their picket line, 
but their leaders said Spellman had 
“given labor a black eye.” 

Split Winnings. At week’s end the 
strike was settled by a compromise: The 
union agreed to continue the six-day 
week; Spellman agreed to an 814% in- 
crease in the $59.40 wage. 

Said Spellman: “. . . There have 
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souls at stake—confused, misled 


been 
souls.” Said the Connecticut CIO council 
bitterly: “We condemn in strongest pos- 
sible terms the strike-breaking tactics of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman.” 


Drought’s End 


Cautiously and soberly, as if. still 
wary of Carry Nation’s hatchet, Kansans 
adjusted themselves this week to the sud- 
den end of 69 years of constitutional pro- 
hibition. 

Fuel for small, restrained festivities 
in homes and clubs came out of hiding in 
coal bins and attics. A twist of the new 
law, signed by Gov. Frank Carlson, re- 
moved the blot of crime from possession 
of a drink—but failed to provide any- 





Wide World 
Convicted. Sally had a treasonable vi- 
sion of invasion. (SEE: Guilty!) 


where that one could be bought legally. 

Would-be celebrants, minus the 
stocks to do it with, drove across the 
nearest state line to Missouri, Nebraska 
or Colorado for the single case of spirits 
the law allowed them to import or possess 
until legal retail package stores can be 
set up. The new law, which leaves only 
Oklahoma and Mississippi dry, permits 
sale of packaged liquor in privately 
owned retail stores in towns and cities 
which vote for them. No liquor will be 
sold by the drink. No rural stores will be 
permitted. Even so, it will be at least 
two months before the state control 
agency can function on this limited basis. 

Tussle Ahead. First political re- 
percussions will arise this spring when 
smaller communities will vote on legaliz- 
ing stores. Only the larger cities which 
voted wet last year can now license stores. 
But drinking Kansans, who found no diffi- 
culty last year in investing large sums 
(some estimates: up to $60 million) in 
contraband firewater, took the whole 
thing calmly. As one Topeka citizen re- 
marked, “Legal liquor takes half the fun 
out of drinking it.” 
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Axis Sally: Guilty! 
Mildred Gillars, the silver-haired, 


48-year-old actress known as “Axis 
Sally,” must have kicked her still-shapely 
self last weekend—for acting in a radio 
skit, “Vision of Invasion.” 

The play, broadcast as English-lan- 
guage propaganda by the Berlin radio on 
May 11, 1944, turned out to be the only 
overt act of treason for which a Wash- 
ington, D.C., jury could convict the 
Maine-born woman. The verdict, deliv- 
ered at 4:28 p.m. Friday, after seven 
weeks of trial, acquitted her on seven 
other counts. Accordingly, sentence was 
likely to be closer to the five-years-in-jail 
minimum than to the death-by-the-electric 
chair maximum. 

The defendant paled’ momentarily 
when jury foreman Henry G. Davis Jr. 
announced the verdict. But she stoically 
held back tears and afterwards announced 
bitterly: “I wish those who judged me 
would be willing to risk their lives for 
America as I did.” 

Wasted Path. Her lawyer, James J. 
Laughlin, was more vocal. Judge Edward 
Curran, he said, had prejudiced the jury 
by refusing to consider the effect of Axis 
Sally broadcasts and ruling that her al- 
leged oath of allegiance to Germany did 
not change her status as a U.S. citizen. 
Curran also instructed the jury to dis- 
regard another Laughlin out for Sally: 
the supposed hypnotic effect of her love 
for a German mystic, the late professor 
Max Koischwitz. 

As Laughlin moved for a new trial, 
his office announced that he had taken on 
a new chore, also certain to bring him the 
publicity on which criminal lawyers 
thrive. He will defend 52-year-old Her- 
bert J. Burgman, pre-war U.S. embassy 
clerk in Berlin, now facing charges of 
treason—for broadcasting with Axis Sally 
on Germany’s wartime radio. 


Santa’s Daughter 


Every Christmas until 15 years ago, 
toy salesman Samuel Coplon had made a 
pilgrimage from Troy, N.Y., through the 
hamlets of the Adirondack motntains. At 
parties for the kids of poor families, he 
gave away toys. One Christmas he handed 
out nearly 50,000 of them. Newspapers 
called him “Santa Claus of the Adiron- 
dacks.” He loved it. 

Then, paralysis forced him to retire 
with his wife, also ailing, to a $75 Brook- 
lyn flat. Life was dull, but bearable—at 
least until last week. 

A Federal grand jury indicted his 
27-year-old daughter Judith, a $4,479 po- 
litical analyst with the Justice Depart- 
ment, on charges of illegally possessing 
“national defense” documents, delivering 
them to Valentine A. Gubitchev, a Soviet 
engineer with the U.N. secretariat, and 
conspiring with Gubitchev to deprive the 
Government of her own “honest and faith- 
ful services.” If convicted, she faced a 
maximum jail sentence of 35 years. 

Stricken. Her father was too ill for 
comment. Her sobbing mother could cry 


only: “Oh God! No, no, no! It’s not so. 
Pll never believe it!” To Judith’s family, 
she was still the bright-eyed, dark-haired, 
little girl who got good grades at Brook- 
lyn’s Public School No. 206, graduated 
from Barnard Cum laude, and drew fre- 
quent praise from her Justice Depart- 
ment bosses. “. . . She is innocent,” in- 
sisted her brother Bertram last Friday 
as he put up $20,000 in cashiers’ checks 
for her bail. He didn’t “even plan to dis- 
cuss the case with her.” 

But 32-year-old Valentine Gubitchev, 
indicted with Judith on similar charges 
which might bring him 15 years in jail, 
had no kind brother to foot his $100,000 
bail. He appeared stuck until trial time 
in New York’s Federal detention head- 
quarters, particularly after Secretary of 
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Charged. Judith may have conspired 
with a Russian, (SEE: Santa’s Daughter) 


State Dean Acheson rejected Soviet 
Ambassador Alexander Panyushkin’s de- 
mand for Gubitchev’s release last week. 

Acheson drew support from U.N. 
Secretary General Trygve Lie, back in 
the U.S. Saturday from Europe. Lie said 
Gubitchev had no immunity “for things 
done outside his United Nations’ duties.” 

Gubitchev pouted, said he wouldn’t 
even hire a lawyer, but appeared to 
weaken after Federal Judge Simon Rif- 
kind appointed a highly skilled Wall St. 
attorney, Fowler Hamilton, to serve him 
free. 

Long Stalk. Yet Hamilton (Rhodes 
scholar and former special assistant to 
the Attorney General) may find defend- 
ing Gubitchev is a rugged job. Justice 
Department officials indicated that they 
had long kept tab on the diplomat’s in- 
volvement with Judith. Typical was the 
FBI shadow job on Mar. 4, when spotters 
saw the couple meet, and followed them 
for nearly two hours. Shortly after 9 p.m., 
agents arrested them in the shadow of 
New York’s Third Ave. El., and took from 
Judith’s purse a packet containing ex- 
tracts of “confidential . . . security data.” 
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A Thrilling Melodrama: 


The Great Train Robbery 


It was a balmy night in early 
March of the year 1949. A crack pas- 
senger train of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, known as the “Ambassa- 
dor,” was speeding westward through 
the rugged hills of the West Virginia 
panhandle to Cumberland, Detroit and 
other metropolitan centers. 

Carefree passengers, numbering 
some 150, of both sexes, were partak- 
ing of sumptuous dinners, or retir- 
ing to sleeping quarters, little think- 
ing what cruel trick fate held in store. 

Aboard the “Ambassador” as it 
left Washington were two young men 
whose faces, dress and manner marked 
them as dissolute and dangerous des- 
perados. As the train rolled out of 
Martinsburg, they summoned a porter 
and ordered alcoholic beverages. 

Their baser passions aroused by 
intoxicants, the sinister twain then 
went back to their coach, obtained pis- 
tols from their baggage, and pro- 
ceeded to terrorize and rob the cower- 
ing passengers, after halting the train 
with the emergency stop whistle. First 
knocked senseless and subsequently 
robbed, the engineer was later ordered 
to back the train to a crossing where 
the desperados leapt into the dusk. 

The bandits next robbed a near- 
by tavern and stole a patron’s motor 
car, which they soon abandoned. After 
a 15 mile walk they boarded a stage 
which took them to Leesburg, Va. 

There, in a restaurant, Deputy 
Sheriff C. Frank Reed came upon the 
pair, who quickly fabricated a plausi- 
ble story. Basely hoodwinked, the alert 
officer allowed them to board a Wash- 
ington-bound bus. Still suspicious, 
however, Reed notified Washington 
bluejackets. The cocky bandits, antici- 
pating such an eventuality, left the 
bus short of the terminal, hoping to 
lose themselves in the national capi- 
tal’s teeming masses. 

But they did not reckon the skill 
of Washington’s finest! Officers El- 
wood G. Lomax and James D. Ken- 
nedy, “playing a hunch” that the pair 
might hock stolen jewelry, looked in 
a pawnshop and saw their men! 

With guns ready, they entered 
and accosted the fugitives. Seeing the 
game was up, one, Luman Ramsdell, 
23, drew a gun, but not quickly 
enough to stop brave Officer Lomax, 
who dispatched a bullet from his serv- 
ice revolver through his chest. Like a 
whipped rat, the other, George 
Llewellyn Ashton, 21, surrendered. 

Ramsdell, near death in a hospi- 
tal, and Ashton, languishing in jail, 
had ample opportunity to ponder the 
wages of evil, and to conclude that... 

Crime Does Not Pay! 





Bettmann 


Money or yer life! Fearless Dick... 





Wide World 
Desmond would have scorned 
amateur robber George Ashton (right). 





Nevada Bargain 


Without so much as a lifted eyebrow 
to indicate he wasn’t in dead earnest, 
Nevada state assemblyman C. C. Boak 
last week offered a dream-bill in the legis- 
lature which he claimed would: 

1. Speed up the state’s 
thriving divorce-mill business. 

2. Increase the take of slot ma- 
chines. 

3. Spark the silver mining industry. 

4. Release divorce lawyers to more 
useful pursuits. 

Under the Nye County Republican’s 
plan, a divorce-seeker would register on 
arrival in Nevada, and pay a $5 fee. He 
would be given a key to a combination 
juke box, time clock and slot machine. 

By turning the key in the time clock 
every day for 42 consecutive days, the 
divorce hunter would prove the necessary 
six weeks’ residence requirement. . 

On the 42nd day, he would drop 200 
silver dollars (specially minted from Ne- 
vada silver) into the slot machine. Bells 
would ring, lights flash, the juke box 
would play America, and out of a chute 
would drop an official divorce decree, 
complete with the state’s great seal and 
the judge’s signature. 


already 


Memorial Three-Spot 


The cliché expert’s symbol of things 
phony—the $3 bill—may be raised to re- 
spectability. A New York City east side 
Democrat, Rep. Arthur G. Klein, wants 
Congress to instruct the Treasury to issue 
the new currency, bearing the likeness of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Calling Mayor O’Dwyer 

William O’Dwyer, the burly ex-cop 
and former D.A. who is mayor of New 
York, was working late in his’City Hall 
office. At 1:30 last Saturday morning he 
called Hugo E. Rogers, Manhattan bor- 
ough president and Tammany Hall leader. 

“Hugo, are you standing up or sit- 
ting down?” The mayor asked his sleepy, 
puzzled friend. “You had better sit down. 
Your telephone wire has been tapped. 
We’ve got the man, and he has con- 
fessed.” 

Thus there exploded over New York 
the most bizarre and fantastic cloak-and- 
dagger story of plots and counterplots to 
shake the city since the Samuel Seabury 
investigations of two decades ago sent big 
shots, like the late Mayor James J. Wal- 
ker, scurrying for cover—or stumbling 
to jail. 

After an all-night investigation, 
punctuated by the comic opera escape of 
a star witness through a ladies’ restroom 
window, Mayor O’Dwyer announced the 
discovery of a plot to tap the telephones 
of the mayor, the police commissioner 
and some 75 other city officials. Later the 
tappers planned to expand their opera- 
tions, O’Dwyer asserted, to Chicago and 
Detroit. 

Suspects. The plot, the mayor said, 
was engineered by a “national reform 
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movement” with New York headquarters. 
But he refused to identify it further. 

O’Dwyer and his administration are 
currently under attack from the National 
Foundation for Government Affairs, an 
organization launched only last week with 
a $500,000 grant from Clendenin J. Ryan, 
wealthy grandson of the late financier 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, and one-time sec- 
retary to the later Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia. Announced aim of Ryan’s foun- 
dation was “to expose corruption in pub- 
lice office everywhere.” 

As part of a needling campaign, 
Ryan had addressed a public question- 
naire to the mayor asking, among other 
things, if Frank Costello, national gam- 
bling figure and slot machine king, was 
“the real boss of New York City.” Two 
days later he nailed to City Hall door a 
copy of a 1945 grand jury presentment 
criticizing O’Dwyer’s actions as Brooklyn 
district attorney. 

O’Dwyer had laughed Ryan off as a 
“crackpot.” This may have been pre- 
mature, in view of the new turn of 
events. They began with the arrest of 
Kenneth Ryan (no relation to Clendenin), 
a retired city detective and wire tapping 
expert, and Edward M. Jones, a former 
Treasury agent, and the seizure of $10,- 
000 worth of wire-tapping equipment in 
Kenneth Ryan’s home in Yonkers. 

Plot Thickens. O’Dwyer said the 
two were employed by an attorney named 
John G. Broady. Broady said he was 
hired by Clendenin Ryan to get informa- 
tion about New York City’s government. 
But he emphatically denied any connec- 
tion with the wire-tapping or that he had 
employed anyone to do anything illegal. 
All other questions he referred to Clen- 
denin Ryan. 

Said Clendenin Ryan: The whole 
wire tapping story is “a smoke screen put 
up by O’Dwyer to cover up the questions 
I asked him.” It would prove, he added, 
a “wonderful break” for his foundation’s 
campaign. 

District Attorney Frank S. Hogan 
and a New York county grand jury began 
deciding Monday which side was right. 
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Cleanup man. Clendenin Ryan invested 
in good government. (SEE: Calling) 
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A year and a half will come 
and go before time for the 1950 elec- 
tions. The next Presidential elections 
are 43 months away. Not many citi- 
zens who merely vote will bother them- 
selves now with those distant events. 

One may be sure, however, that 
several thousand Americans will think 
every day this spring about the 1950 
and 1952 elections. They are citizens 
who hope to be voted for. 

Every member of Congress who 
desires reelection next year keeps the 
matter in mind. So does every aspir- 
ant who intends to try to displace a 
member at the primaries or elections. 
Equally mindful of the 1952 event are 
thousands of political workers, hun- 
dreds of state legislators and prospec- 
tive candidates for other offices. 


. * * 


What kind of thoughts run 
through the minds of these citizens as 
they consider their chances for vic- 
tory long months from now? What 
would you be thinking if you were 
gripped by the commendable desire to 
serve your fellow citizens and to win 
distinction for yourself in public 
office? 

Very quickly you would take into 
account the obvious fact that the illu- 
sion of something for nothing seems 
to have a vote-appeal that has won 
many a campaign. You note the evi- 
dent popularity of “free” education, 
“free” housing, “free” medical serv- 
ice, relief for this, bonuses for that, 
special appropriations for something 
else, and of all sorts of welfare gim- 
micks. Your intelligence may tell you 
that government can make nothing 
free; that all these things will inevi- 
tably be paid for by someone, often 
through hidden taxes taken from the 
very “beneficiaries.” You may know, 
too, that every new government give- 
away carries our beloved country a 
little further toward the era of tyran- 
nous statism. 

What will be your appeal to those 
voters who do not see the dangers? 
After all, you can’t be a statesman 
unless you can get elected. 
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On the other hand, suppose the 
prospective 1950 candidates hear re- 
ports that changes are in the wind. 
Suppose they learn that more and 
more voters grow angry at big spend- 
ing and big taxes. Suppose they are 
told that talk around the garages and 
barber shops, bridge tables and beau- 
ty shops, has begun to turn against 
the constant expansion of government 
giveaways and government controls! 













Along The American Way 


Off-Year Influence 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Pathfinder 


Wheeler McMillen. It’s time to talk. 


Politicians possess as much com- 
mon sense as any other people, and 
perhaps more. Most of them know 
that taxes not only burden the people 
but may well cause the next depres- 
sion by preventing the saving of 
enough new money to make new jobs. 
Most of them know that frugal and 
economical government is best for ev- 
erybody. And many would campaign 
on common sense if they thought they 
could win that way. 


* * * 


Therefore any citizen can exert 
influence in behalf of economy and 
common sense in government. All he 
needs to do is to talk up. Every plea 
for sanity helps to lessen illusions that 
others may hold. Every good argument 
makes some impression. 

The friends of freedom and rea- 
son have an obligation to make them- 
selves heard. It may not yet be too 
late to arrest the American drift to- 
ward a hopeless and _ irreversible 
statism. 

Giveaway government has been 
politically profitable. Each campaign 
has brought out more and bigger 
promises. But let the prospect of po- 
litical profit be threatened — raise 
doubts about it in the minds of the 
aspirants—and the result will be 
greater caution. 

Now, in the off year, not late in 
campaign weeks, is the time to raise 
the talk that will tell the sensitive 
political aspirant that change may be 
in the wind. And an atmosphere of 
common sense may encourage a bolder 
breed of candidates. 
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Washinaton Post 
Snail vs. snail. For a Japanese invader, 


a cannibal foe. (SEE: War of the Snails) 


War of the Snails 


One unwelcome legacy of Japanese 
rule in the Marianas, Pacific islands now 
under U.S. mandate, is the giant African 
snail. Brought in by the Japanese as a 
table delicacy, it overran the archipelago, 
threatens to wipe out native food sup- 
plies. 

The rat-size mollusk has no natural 
enemy on the islands. But it had a deadly 
one back home in East Africa—the tiny 
cannibal snail. No bigger than a peanut, 
the cannibal snail attaches itself to the 
giant snail, which is 50 times heavier, and 
leaves nothing but an empty shell. 

Self-Starving. Last fortnight the 
Smithsonian Institution, which had been 
called in by the Navy to help control 
giant snails in the Marianas, announced 
its solution. A collection of cannibal 
snails are being brought to the islands 
from Africa and turned loose. The Smith- 
sonian’s parisitologists think they will 
keep the giant snail population under 
control. If not, the Navy has another 
plan: sweep up the snails, dry them out 
and ship them to Japan, where they are 
highly prized as food. 


Venus: Home for Man? 


Many amateur star-gazers (and some 
professional ones) have a romantic fix- 
ation on Mars, whose legendary canals 
and vegetation make it seem the planet 
most likely to support animal, and per- 
haps intelligent, life. 

This is a mistake, according to Sir 
Harold Spencer Jones, Astronomer Royal 
of England, who is currently in Califor- 
nia conning the heavens through U.S. 
mountain-top telescopes. 

People looking for new worlds to in- 
habit would do well, he has been telling 
U.S. audiences, to take a closer look at 
Venus—or rather at its blanket of clouds, 
which is all that man really sees of it. 

Venus, closer to the sun than our 
planet, has a diameter of 7,700 miles, 
only a little less than earth’s 7,927. Its 
mass and mean density also are com- 
parable. But much more important is the 
fact that it has an atmosphere. This has 
been deduced from observations that sun- 
light reflected from its surface is scat- 
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tered and refracted as by passage through 
a gaseous layer. 

Seven-Day Year. Venus’ rotation 
is believed to have been slowed by the 
drag of enormous tides which the sun’s 
gravity raises on its surface. Astronomers 
guess that a Venus-day is four or five 
Earth-weeks long. Since Venus circles the 
sun in about 36 Earth-weeks, its year is 
only six or seven days long. 

Venus has drawbacks as a locale for 
animal life, Sir Harold admits. Its sur- 
face temperature may be hot enough to 
boil water (212° F.). There is little oxy- 
gen in the atmosphere, and much carbon 
dioxide. The cloud-blanket prevents di- 
rect sunlight from penetrating to Venus’ 
surface, which probably has extensive 
oceans and hot, humid swamps. 

The Aging Earth. What this 
means, Sir Harold says, is that Venus, in 
a few eons, may develop an oxygen atmo- 
sphere and other conditions in which 
forms more complex than vegetable mat- 
ter can evolve and thrive. In fact, as the 
sun cools down, it may become suitable 
for human life—just about the time life 
on Earth is threatened with extinction. 


Bottled Green Magic 


For more than a century, scientists 
have been trying to unlock the secrets of 
chlorophyll, the miraculous green blood 
of the vegetable kingdom. They know it 
is a powerful catalyst, converting water, 
carbon dioxide and sunlight into the 
sugar that nourishes all plant life. 

But they have been frustrated in 
their attempts to learn just how this 


Clams & Clumps. Teen-age Ameri- 
cans of a type who rarely make head- 
lines are Dwight Taylor, 17, of Alta- 
dena, Cal., and Caroline Littlejohn, 
16, of Oklahoma City. Last fortnight 
Dwight won the top. scholarship 
($2,800) and Caroline placed second 
($2,000) in the Westinghouse annual 
science talent search. 

Taylor impressed Harvard astron- 


process works. They couldn't isolate 
chlorophyll in its pure natural form with- 
out destroying the plant-tissue it existed 
in—and stopping the process. But last 
fortnight a Chicago sister-brother team, 
chemist Sophia and physician Boris Berk- 
man, announced that they would be oper- 
ating the world’s first chlorophyll-pro- 
ducing commercial laboratory in May. 

The Berkmans say their method of 
extraction keeps both chlorophyll’s green 
pigmentation and its cell-structure intact. 

Lab Fodder. It takes one ton of 
spinach or alfalfa to yield 3,000 grams of 
chlorophyll, the Berkmans estimate. 
Much of their production will be turned 
over to medical research. The Berkmans 
say tests already show that chlorophyll 
can help govern metabolism rates, pos- 
sibly modify the aging process in man, 
They look also for research into the com- 
mercial use of carotene, a component of 
chlorophyll, as a cattle feed. 


What’s in a Name? 


Children with names like Percival or 
Ophelia have more to fear than the jibes 
of neighborhood kids. 

Out of 3,320 students studied by 
psychologists at Harvard University, those 
with unusual names were found to have 
a “special excess among the flunkouts 
and the psychoneuroses.” 

The psychologists caution, however, 
against anyone’s blaming his troubles on 
his parents’ choice of an odd name. They 
suspect that such singularity may often 
be only an outward sign of other, deeper 
family deviations from average behavior. 


Wide World 


omer Harlow Shapley (center) and 
other judges by his research during 
summer vacations at Nantucket Island. 
He collected and classified mollusks, 
raised known species from 46 to 120. 

Caroline’s award was for the 
mathematical study of a problem in 
relativity: whether matter must con- 
centrate in “clumps” in space, or can 
be evenly distributed. 
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Moscow Puzzle 


Supreme Soviet session produces no 
foreign policy change, but West 
still looks for new slant 


The Supreme Soviet, Russia’s parlia- 
ment, met in Moscow last week for the 
fifth time since the end of the war. From 
all parts of the vast nation, which covers 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface, came 
1,339 delegates. 

They spoke divers tongues, repre- 
sented 180 nations, nationalities and 
tribes among Russia’s 193 million people. 

The visitors from the hinterland 
tramped through stores (buying at prices 
that had been reduced the week before to 
bolster the ruble), sipped Soviet cham 
pagne, gawked at the sights of Russia’s 
biggest city. 

The Supreme Soviet is a two-house 
parliament—the Soviet of the Union 
(lower branch), the Soviet of Nation- 
alities (upper branch). Sessions were 
held in St. Andrew’s Hall of the Great 
Palace of the Kremlin. In the days of the 
czars, the hall was used as a throne room. 

Mystifying. The meeting drew spe- 
cial attention in the Western World be- 
cause it came in the wake of a major 
change in the Soviet high command. The 
cold, calm, deadly-efficient Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, who is called “Iron Bottom” by 
those who don’t like him, was relieved of 
his post of Foreign Minister. The job was 
given to Andrei Y. Vishinsky, the fiery 
hatchetman of Kremlin diplomacy. 

Some observers in the West insisted 
that Molotov was demoted because Russia 
seems to have lost the initiative in the 
cold war. Nonsense, came retorts from 
the opposite school of thought: Molotov 
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Kremlin switch. Molotov (right) moves out. Vishinsky moves in. (SEE: Moscow) 


will be given a bigger assignment, even- 
tually become Stalin’s successor. 

The weight of the argument seems 
to be on the latter side. Molotov, 59, is 
an old Bolshevik who joined the party 
when he was 15. He has been a member 
of the Politburo, the 14 men who actually 
run Russia, since 1921. (Vishinsky is not 
a member.) Lenin once called Molotov 
an “incurable dumb-bell.” Again gave 
him left-handed praise as “the best filing 
clerk in Moscow.” Trotsky said he was 
“helpless and lacking in initiative.” But 
leaders in the West have a much higher 
regard for Molotov. And Stalin’s opinion 
has been high, too, and presumably still 
is, judging from the opening night cere- 
monies at the Supreme Soviet. 

Top Billing. Stalin received the 
usual ovation. Arctic Yakuts in white elk- 
hide boots, smocked Caucasians from 
Stalin’s home country and their fellow 
delegates applauded as hard and loud as 
they could. Finally, Stalin sat down. At 
his right, sharing the spotlight, sat 
Molotov. 

Some Western observers thought that 
the Supreme Soviet might get around to 
questions of foreign policy, as it some- 
times does when the all-powerful Polit 
buro gives the cue. But, aside from the 
usual anti-West speeches, the parliament 
stuck to domestic business. Biggest chore 
was approving the 1949 budget, includ- 
ing 79 billion rubles for defense. Roughly, 
that is the equivalent of $15 billion by 
Russian standards. 

But there is still reason to believe 
that the Russians are leading up to a ma- 
jor change in policy, or, at least, a new 
slanting of present policy. If such a 
change is in the making, it might come 
up before a meeting of the All-Union 


Party Congress of the Communist Party. 
These congresses have been milestones in 
party history. They are supposed to de- 
termine the domestic and foreign policies 
of the Soviet Union and fix the party line 
for the comrades abroad. The last, or 
18th, congress met in 1939, formally gave 
Stalin his supreme authority. The 19th is 
long overdue and there are signs that it 
may be held this summer. 

But as The Economist, authoritative 
London weekly, points out, “There is 
some danger in too much speculation” 
about what the Russians propose to do. 
Says The Economist: “For one thing, if 
so much importance attaches to what is 
done in Moscow, it encourages the belief 
that the world revolves around the Krem- 
lin and that the initiative in the cold war 
lies with the Soviets. What matters is not 
what Moscow does but what the West 
does, and it is a pity to divert public at- 
tention from the job in hand... . 

Eyes Front. “The Western powers 
are engaged at the moment in an arduous 
and in many ways perilous task. They are 
building for the first time in their joint 
histories a regional structure of security, 
political unity and economic cooperation. 
Its pillars are the Atlantic Pact, the 
Council for Europe and the various agen- 
cies of the Marshall Plan... . 

“The Russians ... are now bent on 
using every device of propaganda and 
pressure to prevent completion of the 
structure. As the Western powers toil 
painfully up and down the scaffolding, 
the Russians and their satellites stand on 
the other side of the fence, jumping up 
and down, whistling, chanting slogans, 
flinging a few stones every now and then, 
advancing to the foot of the ladder to ask 
whether the weary builders will not come 
down for a nice cup of tea and a chat. 
It is all rather disturbing and at times 
tempting. But the Western builders have 
only one duty—which is to get the roof 
on their building. Until they have ac- 
complished so much, attention to what 
the Russians are doing is not only use- 
less. It is a dangerous waste of time.” 


Argentina’s “Jupiter” 


Juan D. Perén is still doing business 
under Latin America’s oldest constitu- 
tion. This week, the old charter, adopted 
in 1853, was to be shoved aside in favor 
of a new one, more to the liking of strong 
man Perén. Its Peronista engineers rail- 
roaded it through a constitutional con- 
vention last week. 

Strong Men. Article 77 of the pres- 
ent constitution forbids a president to 
succeed himself. That is a familiar clause 
in Latin American charters. It is designed 
to thwart the ambitions of men like Perén 
and to counteract the Latino weakness of 
placing personalities above the law. Juan 
Vicente Gomez, who destroyed the indi- 
vidual liberty of Venezuelans during his 
iron-hand reign from 1908 to 1935, made 
a mockery of the constitution, but did not 
tamper with the presidential succession 
clause. He ran his country through a 
docile figurehead. So today does strong 
man Anastasio Somoza boss Nicaragua 
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from his post as “Minister of War by 
law,” as he puts it. 

If Article 77 were carried over into 
the new Argentine constitution, it would 
mean that when Perdén’s six-year term ex- 
pires in 1952, he could not be re-elected. 
Perén keeps saying that he will not seek 
a second term. But insiders say he does 
not mean it. They insist that retirement 
in 1952 does not figure in Perén’s plans. 

Argentines assumed that killing Ar- 
ticle 77 was a Perén “must,” showed lit- 
tle interest in the charter convention. 

In & Out. But the Peronistas, who 
held 109 of the 158 seats in the conven- 
tion, got their signals crossed, mislaid 
their script, ad libbed an announcement 
that Article 77 would be retained. Perén 
called in his leaders, gave them a tongue- 
lashing, sent them back to correct their 
boner. 

After that the Peronistas followed in- 
structions to the letter, brushed aside 
all protests. Last week opposition leader 
Moises Lebensohn, who had been fighting 
a game but losing battle all the way, 
could take it no longer. He got his 48- 
man delegation together, obtained its 
promise to walk out of the convention in 
a body. Then he took the floor and 
charged that the convention was merely 
a device to arrange a second term for 
Perén. Peronista assemblyman Waite Fi- 
gueroa tried to answer him. The United 
States, he said, elected Franklin D. 
Roosevelt four times. “Perén is the San 
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Black Star 
Denmark’s royal family takes a stroll. Unattended by bodyguards, King Fred- 
erik and Queen Ingrid stroll down a Copenhagen street with their daughters, Prin- 
cess Margrethe, Princess Benedikte and, in the carriage, Princess Anne-Marie. 


Martin of this era.” (Liberator Jose de 
San Martin is Argentina’s national hero.) 
Lebensohn shouted sarcastically: 
“Your praise of him does not go far 
enough. I’d call him the American Jupi- 
ter.” (In Roman mythology, Jupiter was 
the lord of gods.) Then Lebensohn 
and his delegates stalked out of the 
Congreso while the Peronistas screamed: 
“Cowards,” “Traitors,” “Scum.” 

When order was restored, the Peron- 
istas got down to business, approved the 
charter draft by a vote of 101 to 0. 

The new constitution had one prompt 
result: the resignation of presidential 
aide José L. Figuerola. It was he who 
mapped Perén’s five-year plan, and guid- 
ed his labor policy. Ostensible reason for 
the resignation was a provision that all 
cabinet officials be Argentine-born. Fig- 
uerola, who once helped dictator Primo 
de Rivera hobble Spain’s labor unions, 
was born in Barcelona. 


Labor Again 


The British Labor Party’s luck in 
by-elections held good last week. In a 
special election in the St. Pancras district 
of London to fill a vacancy in the House 
of Commons the Labor candidate, Ken- 
neth Robinson, won over his consexvative 
opponent by 5,000 votes. It was Labor’s 
32nd straight victory in by-elections since 


the party won the general election of 
1945. 


Clouds over the Baltic 


PATHFINDER editor Evelyn Petersen 
returned last week after a month in Eu- 
rope, most of it spent in Scandinavia. 
Here are her findings on what Scandina- 
vians think of the Atlantic Pact and the 
possibility of war: 

The people of Scandinavia think— 
though they try to avoid talking about it 
—that another war is inevitable. 

Exactly how each Scandinavian re- 
acts to the state of international affairs 
depends largely, of course, on whether he 
is a Norwegian, Swede or Dane. But any 
Scandinavian: (except for the rare Com- 
munists) will tell you his sympathies are 
with the West. “The West is civilized. We 
can’t understand the Russians. . . . They 
are another race.” That’s how Ralph 
Ruud, a tall, thin, scrappy and very blond 
Norwegian, put it. 

Ruud worked in the underground 
during the German occupation. The Nazis 
captured and killed several of his com- 
rades, but he escaped and hid success- 
fully in the mountains for six months. 
The war kept Ralph from getting the col- 
lege education he had planned on. Today 
he is passenger agent for the Scandina- 
vian Airlines system in Oslo. Like one of 
every two typical young Norwegians, he 
dreams of going to America, where there 
is “some chance of getting ahead”—as 
well as a supply of unrationed suits, 
cheap cigarets, steaks, fruit and coffee. 
In Norway food is adequate but monot- 
onous, being limited mostly to fish and 
potatoes. 

Grim Outlook. Resignedly, Ruud 
expects his—and the other young men’s 
—future to include more fighting. Most 
Norwegians do, and they feel the need of 
American arms. They would like to be 
sure America would come to their aid if 
they were attacked. But so strong is their 
desire to defend democracy that they 
would fight even without help, at the risk 
of annihilation. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that the Norwegians were the 
first Scandinavians to want to join the 
Atlantic Pact. 

Their neighbors on the other side of 
the Kjolen mountains, the Swedes, have 
a very different approach to the problem. 
Their reaction is less emotional, probably 
more rational—in terms of national in- 
terest. Though the Swedes’ sympathy is 
with the other democracies, their official 
position is one of strict neutrality. A 
guard at the Riksdaghuset (parliament 
house) in Stockholm probably spoke for 
all his countrymen when he said: “We 
mind our own business.” 

Unequal Payment. This disturbs 
the Norwegians and also, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the Danes. The average Norwegian 
or Dane feels that while he suffered 
through five years of Nazi occupation, the 
Swedes stayed neutral and got rich. He 
seldom expresses this sentiment, however, 
without adding: “But the Swedes were 
very helpful. We couldn’t have done with- 
out them.” (Thousands of refugees, for 
example, escaped to Sweden and were 
cared for there. ) 
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The strict truth is that few, if any, 
individual Swedes got rich during the 
war—taxes were, and still are, too high. 
The economy is tightly regulated by price 
controls; meat and butter still are ra- 
tioned. Though Sweden is better off eco- 
nomically than either Denmark or Nor- 
way, it is generally felt that Sweden’s 
post-war economic recovery has been less 
complete, relatively, than Denmark’s. 

The Danes like to think of them- 
selves as diplomatic go-betweens. (They 
failed, at meetings of the three countries’ 
foreign ministers last month, to bring 
about any kind of mutual defense agree- 
ment.) Some Danes admit that playing 
arbitrator is easier than taking a position 
of their own. 

Working Barrier. Prof. Jorgen 
Pedersen, economist at the University of 
Aarhus, Denmark, thinks the Swedish po- 
sition “makes sense.” Unless a general 
guarantee really seemed likely to prevent 
war, or to furnish protection for the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the Swedes are wise 
to avoid alliances and, in the event of 
war, to avoid fighting. America wouldn’t 
punish them for remaining neutral and 
the Russians might spare their lives and 
country. The only kind of Western de- 
fense alliance which actually might pre- 
vent war, in Pedersen’s opinion, is one 
which would set up bases in Scandinavia 
and provide an international force to man 
them. 

This—not “some paper alliance”—is 
the way to show the Russians we mean 
business, says Pedersen. He said that 
Denmark, nevertheless, would join the 
Atlantic Pact. 

“Most of us feel that is the only way 
out,” said Mogens Wolmberg, Associated 
Press photographer in Copenhagen. 


There is some fear among all Scandina- 
vians that joining the pact might prod 
Russia into occupying Finland at once 
and put the Red army right on the Swed- 
ish border. Most Danes, according to Ed- 





Wide World 
General Ho. A warrior seeks peace for 
his land, (SEE: Reluctant Leader) 
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Double Play. An American and a 
British girl last week traded jobs for 
a month. Mary Uglianitza of Bayonne, 
N.J., (above with kerchief) took over 
a $16-a-week job in a fluorescent lamp 





Acme 
factory at Sperrybrooke, England. 
Ada Fishburn (above right), went to 
work in a North Bergen, N.J., plant 
affiliated with the British concern, at 
$40 a week. 





ward Hee, secretary in the lord mayor’s 
office, would rather sign a purely Scandi- 
navian defense pact. 

“When war comes,” said Hee, “many 
of us would like to fight like the Norwe- 
gians did the last time.” “We will resist,” 
he continued, “but most likely under- 
ground—as we did before.” 

Whether they can survive occupation 
in another war is a question the Danes 
and the Norwegians are gambling on. 
The Swedes would rather not take that 
chance. 


No Oranges, But 


Communists in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany last week quit trying to kid the 
public that their standard of living was 
better than that of Western Germany. A 
Soviet Zone newspaper, Berliner Zeitung, 
quoted a Communist as saying: “I admit 
we do not yet have propaganda oranges, 
as they have . . . in Frankfurt. Instead, 
we in the Soviet Zone have something 
more precious—the independence of our 
decisions.” 


China’s Reluctant Leader 


Four envoys from Nanking flew 
down to the resort city of Hangchow last 
week and went straight to the home of 
Gen. Tang En-po. They sought ‘out Tang’s 
house guest, Gen. Ho Ying-chin, and told 
him that his old friend, acting President 
Li Tsung-jen, wanted him to become Pre- 
mier of China. 

Chiang Kai-shek offered the same 
job to Gen. Ho last May when he re- 
turned from a tour of duty as China’s 
representative on the United Nations 


Military Staff Committee at Lake Suc- 
cess. Denied a free hand, Ho rejected the 
offer. 

Last week he had even better rea- 
sons for turning down the thankless job 
of becoming Premier of a China which 
since last May has taken a terrible beat- 
ing, suffered much. But the four emis- 
saries from Nanking went to work on 
Ho’s reluctance, assured him that Li 
would give him the power that Chiang 
had withheld, finally got Ho to accept. 
The next day, on Gen. Ho’s 60th birth- 
day, the legislative Yuan (parliament) 
confirmed his appointment by a vote of 
209 to 30. 

An affable man of simple and aus- 
tere habits, Japanese-educated Gen. Ho 
has a military record that goes back to 
the 1911 revolution. He served as com- 
mandant of China’s West Point, the 
Whampao Military Academy at Canton. 
He commanded the Nationalist Revolu- 
tionary Army, was Chiang’s Chief of 
Staff, directed China’s Ground Forces in 
the war with Japan. He was minister of 
defense from 1930 to 1944 and again last 
spring. 

Canton Excursion. Gen. Ho suc- 
ceeds Dr. Sun Fo, 57-year-old son of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chinese Re- 
public. Former Premier Sun campaigned 
for an “honorable peace,” retreated to 
Canton, stayed well out of range of Com- 
munist negotiators. He rowed with the 
legislative Yuan, finally resigned under 
fire last week. 

The team of Li and Ho should work 
together much better. They were mem- 
bers of the military junta which ran 
China when Chiang retired briefly in 
1927. And they are top military men in 
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the neighboring southern provinces of 
Kwangsi and Kweichow, with a common 
interest in making the best deal possible 
for their part of China. 

Ho’s chief job will be to make peace 
with the Communists. He flew to Nan- 
king to take over early this week. Ob- 
servers expect him to be ready to begin 
peace talks with the Communists before 
the end of the month. He probably will 
have to deal with the “Central Plains 
Provisional People’s Government.” The 
Communists announced Sunday that this 
government had been set up to rule the 50 
million Chinese in the three provinces 
north of the Yangtze river. 


Burma’s Last Ditch 


Thakin Nu, premier of the 14-month- 
old Union of Burma, got out his pencil 
to do a little arithmetic. When he fin- 
ished, his figures showed that a year of 
fighting rebels of various stripes and 
shades had cost his southeast Asia re- 
public 30,000 lives, $64 million. 

Now, a mere fortnight later, this 
sum will have to be revised upward. 
Rebel troops have taken more lives, 
burned more homes, destroyed more 
property. Last week hard-fighting Karen 
tribesmen swept down the road to Man- 
dalay and into Burma’s hot, dry, dusty 
second city. Rangoon, the capital, also 
was ringed by hostile forces. 

The rebels include Communists, 
fighting to upset the government; mu- 
tinois soldiers, who are seeking only to 
stay out of prison; and the Karens, who 
want to set up in Burma a state of their 
own, 

Bad Blood. The 1.2 million Karens 
are the largest minority in a nation of 
16.8 million. For 100 years they have lived 
side by side with the Burmese in a 
strained, no-love-lost relationship. 

The Karens want clear title to a slice 
of Burma hill country along the border 
of Siam. One big obstacle to agreement 
by the Thakin Nu government is that 
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within the proposed Karenni state lies 
one of Burma’s major assets, the famous 
Mawchi mine. Before the war the mine 
was the world’s largest producer of tung- 
sten, its third largest source of tin. 

The Rangoon government offered the 
Karens representation in parliament and 
in the cabinet. The Karens wouldn’t bite. 
They rounded up arms, recruited allies 
among other tribes, joined the fray in 
earnest six weeks ago. 

Burma’s desperate plight is of prime 
concern to its neighbors, especially In- 
dia. Burma is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of rice (7 million tons a year be- 
fore the war). In normal times, India 
buys 60% of the crop. But the concern 
of India’s premier, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, goes beyond the nation’s stomach. 





Black Star 
Bao Dai. France brings a playboy out of 
retirement. (SEE: Elephant Hunter) 


Acme 


Strikers parade in Rangoon. Kipling’s lines pointed to one way out for trouble-burdened Thakin Nu. (SEE: Last Ditch) 


He regards Texas-size Burma, cuddled 
between India and China, as a_buffer- 
state against the Red tide which has en- 
gulfed most of China. 

Well-Wishers. Nehru presided at 
a conference called last fortnight in New 
Delhi to consider Burma’s troubles. Bri- 
tain, Ceylon, Australia and Pakistan were 
represented. Burma was too proud to ask 
for the help of British Tommies, but it 
quickly requested a $100 million loan. 

If Burma gets the loan, Britain prob- 
ably will have to put up most of the cash. 
But to any potential lender with such a 
sum to spare, Burma last week shaped 
up as one of the world’s worst risks. 

Rebel forces controlled most of Bur- 
ma. Strikers marched in Rangoon. Small- 
pox had broken out. Food was getting 
scarcer, and the government was consid- 
ering calling off national elections sched- 
uled to start Mar. 23. 

On Monday Rangoon got more bad 
news from Mandalay: The Karens had 
taken the sacred city in a three-day bat- 
tle. That was enough for the Thakin Nu 
government. It promptly agreed to give 
the Karens a state of their own, offered 
amnesty to rebels in other parts of Burma 
if they quit fighting by Mar. 31. 


Elephant Hunter’s Return 


When sleek, robust Bao Dai was em- 
peror of Annam, one of the five states of 
French Indo-China*, he once killed ten 
elephants in three days and captured an- 
other singlehanded. Last week France 
called him out of carefree retirement in 
Hong Kong and Paris to go after bigger 
game—the crown of his native land. 

Bao Dai’s broad assignment is to end 
the guerilla warfare which has raged in 
Indo-China since December, 1946. It has 
cost France 30,000 troops (10,000 killed; 
20,000 wounded) and several billion 
francs. But outwitting Ho Chih-minh, a 
Moscow-trained Communist who has kept 


*The others are Cambodia, Cochin-China, 
Laos & Tonkin. 
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the revolt going for more than two years, 
is a king-sized job. It may prove too 
much for the former playboy-emperor. 

While his country was torn by bloody 
strife, The Great Protection, as his sub- 
jects called him, spent much time in a 
gay round of Hong Kong and Paris night 
clubs, tried his hand at nothing more ex- 
citing than a fast set of tennis or a sharp 
rubber of bridge. There is no reason to 
believe his two-year absence has erased 
the bad impression this life of ultra- 
luxury made on his subjects. 

Native Foreigner. Paris-educated 
Bao Dai became emperor in 1926, put 
Annam on the road to westernization. 
That all ended when the Japanese en- 
gulfed Southeastern Asia. 

After the Japs surrendered, rebel 
President Ho Chih-minh grasped power, 
“persuaded” Bao Dai to abdicate. 

A few months later, he agreed to run 
an errand for Ho at Chungking; but, 
once safely out of Ho’s reach, he pru- 
dently altered his course, went to Hong 
Kong, and evaded possible martyrdom. 

Last week at Paris’ Elysée Palace, 
the French, anxious to keep their hold on 
Indo-China, brought the 35-year-old for- 
mer emperor back on-stage. French Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol signed an accord 
with Bao Dai, establishing an “independ- 
ent Viet Nam within the French Com- 


monwealth.” Bao Dai announced he 
would return home to “bring back 
peace.” 


Reception Committee. Whether 
Bao himself believed this or not, few 
other people thought his return would 
mean peace for the three states compris- 
ing the Viet Nam state (Annam, Cochin- 
China, Tonkin). His enemy, Ho Chih- 
minh, had played a clever game, refrain- 
ing from beating down groups of shad- 
ings less pink than his own, cementing 
their support. Bao Dai might count on 
the support of 1.5 million Annamese 
Catholics (his empress, attractive Nam 
Phuong, “Perfume of the South,” is Cath- 
olic). But close observers said only a 
small percentage of the other Annamese 
would rally around The Great Protection, 
if he reappeared on his native soil. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO SAVE MONEY! 


Much against our will, stead- 
ily increasing costs of paper, 
printing and wages are forcing us 
to raise the subscription price of 
PATHFINDER. 


The new rate will be $2.50 


per year. However, you can save 
money by acting NOW—before 
the price goes up. New or renewal 
subscriptions sent promptly will 
be accepted at the present low 
rates: 2 years for $3 or 4 years 
for only $5. 


Mail your order TODAY to: 
‘Dept. R, Paturinper, Pathfinder 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
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The World and Us 


Russia Has 


International Radiophoto 


Supreme Soviet. Stalin’s congressmen have only the power to listen and obey. 


Many Americans do not realize 
that Soviet Russia has an elected con- 
gress. As its powers are set forth in 
the present Russian constitution, this 
congress has the appearance of being 
both representative and democratic. 

Moreover, the organization of the 
Russian elected congress, which is 
called “The Supreme Soviet,” is some- 
what similar to that of our national 
legislature. It has two chambers, like 
our House and Senate. 

There is the “Soviet of the 
Union,” elected on the basis of one 
deputy for every 300,000 people. And 
there is the “Soviet of Nationalities,” 
in which the deputies represent the 
various federated Soviet republics, in 
the same manner that our Senators 
represent the federated states. 


« % *% 


The Supreme Soviet is now 
in session in Moscow, with a legislative 
program fundamentally similar to that 
of our own 81st Congress. 

Thus the first order of business, 
after the customary ovation to Stalin, 
has been the adoption of the Russian 
budget for the current year. As pre- 
sented by Finance Minister Zverev 
that calls for the largest peacetime 
budget in Russian history. The appro- 
priation for military expenditure is 
even greater than our own, if accurate 
comparisons can be made. 

The point is that before Stalin 
and his cabinet can make expendi- 
tures, or put any major administrative 
policy into effect, they must first se- 
cure congressional approval. Under 
the Soviet constitution, Stalin is clear- 
ly denied the absolute dictatorial 
power that we attribute to him. 

Article 65 of the English edition 
of the Russian constitution, as fur- 
nished to me by the Russian Embassy 
in Washington, says: 

“The Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. [of which Stalin is chair- 
man] is responsible and accountable 
to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.” 

Although Russia has a represen- 


tative government on paper, and al- 
though Communist spokesmen call 
Russia a “democracy,” we know per- 
fectly well there is a catch somewhere. 

It is of the greatest importance 
that we should know just what the 
catch is. Whether or not we win the 
“cold war” may well depend on 
whether or not we understand how 
the Communists can establish an abso- 
lute tyranny while maintaining demo- 
cratic forms. 


x * * 


The explanation is not compli- 
cated. Only members of the Commu- 
nist Party can be nominated for the 
Russian legislature. Nearly everybody 
can now vote in Russia. But they can 
only vote for Communists. So there is 
no opposition party and, therefore, no 
opposition in “The Supreme Soviet” 
to Stalin. 

The moral is clear. The mere pos- 
session of a congress is not adequate 
to preserve freedom. If people do not 
want to be enslaved they must be able 
and willing to oppose those who gov- 
ern them. There must be not only a 
congress, but also an active and reso- 
lute opposition party in the congress. 
Soviet Russia has an elected congress. 
It does not have an opposition party. 
And that’s the catch. 


*~ + “ 


If we want to combat commu- 
nism successfully we must first under- 
stand the simple trick which under- 
lies its tyranny. Communism supports 
the form of freedom. It supports legis- 
lative bodies, courts, and organizations 
like trade unions and co-operatives. 

But wherever communism obtains 
power it actually stamps out all oppo- 
sition. It permits none of that criti- 
cism which is essential in any society 
which is really free. Thus communism 
shows us what a great Englishman— 
Herbert Spencer—meant when he 
said, many years ago: “Increase of 
freedom in form” can easily lead to 
“decrease of freedom in fact.” 
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Health 


High Powered Vitamin 
When, in 1906, Sir Frederick Gow- 


Jand Hopkins collected several cases of 
rats and began feeding them experimen- 
tally, his aims were modest. He just 
wanted to find out how far their normal 
food could be “purified” and still retain 
its nutrient value. 

But before he finished, six years 
later, the future Nobel laureate had rev- 
olutionized biochemistry. He had discov- 
ered what were later called vitamins and 
so started a line of investigation that still 
is paying big dividends. 

One of the biggest payoffs is cur- 
rently being enjoyed by sufferers from 


pernicious anemia, sprue (a tropical ail- 
ment) and allied deficiency diseases. 
They can now recover normal, or nearly 
normal, health by taking “Cobione,” a 
crystalline form of Vitamin By. This 
compound is being distributed commer- 
cially (since Feb. 28) by Merck & Co., 
New Jersey chemical firm. Merck’s scien- 
tists played a top role both in isolating 
By and in developing sufficient quantities 
of it for distribution to physicians. 

Not everyone who buys a box of 
“vitamins” at a drugstore knows what the 
word means, or what he is getting. A 
vitamin is a substance, normally present 
in minute quantities in certain foods, 
which is essential to health. Vitamins, of 
which over 30 are known, are distinct 
from proteins, carbohydrates, fats and 
other components of the food we eat. 

Sir Frederick got on their trail when 
his success in “purifying” rat food was 
so great that the rats began to die. This 
could only mean that some essential but 
unknown element was being “purified” 


* Left to right: Frank Koniuszy 
A. Folkers, Edward L. Rickes, Dr. 
Brink, Dr. Thomas R.* Wood. 
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orman 


out of the food: When milk or alcoholic 
extracts of milk were added to the “puri- 
fied” diet, the sick rats began to get well. 

Avalanche. Other biochemists fol- 
lowed Sir Frederick’s lead. In a few 
years, a whole series of diseases yielded, 
wholly or partially, to treatment with 
vitamins they isolated. 

One malignant disease linked early 
to vitamin deficiency was pernicious ane- 
mia, which results when bone marrow 
loses its capacity to produce red-blood 
cells. It was almost always fatal. 

In 1926 it was discovered that per- 
nicious anemia could be cured by feeding 
patients whole liver or liver extract, 
which apparently contained an essential 
but unknown vitamin. Several years ago 
Merck assigned a group of its scientists 
to isolate this vitamin, and also gave 
grants to workers in other laboratories. 

Millionfold. Their researches were 





Merck 


Vitamin hunters. This group* isolated potent Vitamin By. (SEE: High Powered) 


crowned with success last December, 
when the vitamin finally was isolated in 
crystalline form from enormous quanti- 
ties of liver. Tests carried out by the 
noted Dr. Tom Spies, Chicago nutrition 
expert, showed that it was about a million 
times more effective than liver in con- 
trolling pernicious anemia. 

The scientists who had isolated By 
went on to their next step—producing 
sufficient quantities for medical use from 
some source cheaper and easier to raise 
than liver. This hunt was successful, too. 
The new source: a mold. 


Cancer Prospects 


Cancer specialists, who have long 
put away hope of any simple cure or 
cures for cancer, would be happy enough 
if they just had means of spotting it in 
its earliest stages, when it often is cur- 
able. 

So it was good news last fortnight 
when Dr. J. R. Heller, director of the 
National Cancer Institute, said this cru- 
cial need might be met within five years. 
Dr. Heller made this statement to the 


first. National Cancer Conference at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The progress of research now 
going on in laboratories was advanced by 
Dr. Heller for his belief that simple, in- 
expensive diagnostic tests are in the off- 
ing. He looked particularly to improved 
methods of identifying malignant cells in 
body fluids. 

Wasted Lives. Many of the Mem- 
phis conferees stressed one disturbing 
fact: Even in our present stage of knowl- 
edge, the rate of cure could be doubled. 
This goal might be achieved if women 
over 35 and men over 40 annually under- 
went cancer checkups. In addition, some 
specialists said, general practitioners need 
to be more alert for early symptoms. 

Dr. Charles S. Cameron of- the 
American Cancer Society thought all 
women should be taught to examine their 
breasts each month for lumps (which are 
not always cancerous). Together with 
cancer of the lungs in men, cancer of 
the breast in women accounts for about 
13% of all cancer fatalities. 

Tracers. What happens in basic 
body cells to cause the wild, uncontrolled 
growth which is cancer? The Atomic 
Energy Commission gave impetus to this 
research earlier in the year, when it made 
radioactive forms of carbon, phosphorous, 
iron, sodium and other elements available 
free of charge to cancer laboratories. 


How Many Polios? 


One of the most baffling aspects of 
poliomyelitis was highlighted last fort- 
night by a sensational report from the 
Arctic. 

The disease has broken out among 
the Eskimos in a 40,000-square-mile area 
of Arctic Canada around Chesterfield In- 
let. This report was brought back by two 
doctors sent by the Canadian government 
to investigate after nine Eskimos had 
been killed and scores bedridden by a 
mysterious disease. 

Polio, the doctors found, was the 
killer. Apparently it had been brought to 
the igloos by a white man who had an 
unrecognized case of it. The affected area 
was quarantined to protect other Eski- 
mos, who have no natural immunity. 

Polio in the Arctic was an unheard- 
of phenomenon. It dramatically illus- 
trated something most laymen don’t real- 
ize, although specialists are painfully 
aware of it: polio is not one but several 
diseases, caused by a whole family of 
related viruses. Normally, it is epidemic 
only in warm climates. The form in which 
it struck the Eskimos must have differed 
from that which ravages the U.S. in the 
summer. Possibly it was a type which 
afflicts hardened white men only with 
sniffes—but slew the non-immune Eski- 
mos. 

One by One. To investigate this 
multiple aspect of polio—fundamental to 
an eventual cure—the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis announced a 
new research program. Four universities, 
Southern California, Kansas, Utah and 
Pittsburgh, will cooperate with the Foun- 
dation on a three-year, $1,370,000 re- 
search to distinguish the various viruses. 
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Pathfinder 
McGrath. Timepieces are easier to syn- 


chronize than Democrats. (SEE: Clocks) 


Fleeting Time 


The State Department’s “Voice of 
America” gets inferiority-complex jitters 
whenever anyone mentions the overseas 
wing of the British Broadcasting Corp. 
BBC sends stronger signals. It reaches 
more people. It carries more authority. 
Even its time signal is one the world has 
grown to love—Big Ben striking the hour. 

Not until the other day did the 
“Voice” come up with a potential trade- 
mark as unmistakably American as Big 
Ben is British. To its English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Russian lis- 
teners, it broadcast the ominous, monot- 
onous, high-pitched ticking of the na- 
tion’s new atomic clock. 


Speaking of Clocks... 
Sen. J. Howard McGrath (D.-R.I1.) 


is a hard-working legislator and chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee but—literally—he still has time on 
his hands. He keeps two dozen antique 
clocks synchronized—a “Sunday morning 
project,” he says, which busies him the 
year around. 

McGrath’s clock collecting began 
about 12 years ago and “just developed.” 
Now he has specimens ranging from a 
125-year-old American to a German table 
clock made of mahogany from the Black 
Forest. 

Rhode Island’s junior senator esti- 
mates his collection is worth about 
$5,000. He “wouldn’t take $1,000” for the 
German clock, which is complete with 
chimes, bells and all other features of a 
full-size grandfather clock. 

Minute-man. To help him get away 
from the Senate’s worries and those of 
deserving Democrats looking for patron- 
age jobs, McGrath keeps his two dozen 
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time-pieces in working order and syn- 
chronized. Each week he finds that one 
or more have lost or gained by several 
minutes. And to set them straight, he 
always carries two watches—one wrist, 
one pocket. 


Hair Raid 


Disturbed over reports that barbers 
near Washington’s Bolling Air Force 
Base were suddenly being swamped with 
customers—all airmen—we hustled over 
to ferret out possible news of some top- 
level strategic policy that might explain 
the sprucing up. 

Our investigation revealed a grim 
fact. There was a war on! The battered, 
crushed, stomped-on, snood-like, drooping 
uniform hat affected by so many pilots 
during World War II is the enemy—in a 
miniature, sartorial World War III. This 
type of garrison hat, USAF sleuths dis- 
covered, can serve to conceal sinister, un- 
dercover developments, such as quasi- 
Muscovite coiffures. In some cases, these 
extended all the way down to birdmen’s 
shirt-collars. And in the new Air Force, 
such shenanigans are out. 

Anti-slouch. Leader of the anti- 
shag, anti-droop forces at Bolling is the 
Command Commandant, Col. Sydney 
Grubbs. Col. Grubbs is a good natured 
professional airman, but his sense of 
humor stops just short of accepting the 
tonsorial standards of the corner drug- 
store for military aviators. And he has 
unleashed some appalling secret weapons 
in his fight. The most effective is the 
camera. When a Grubbs’ scout spots an 
unkempt airman, quick as a flash he re- 
cords the offender’s deshabille for pos- 
terity—and the Colonel. If the naughty 
fly-boy turns out to be stationed at Bol- 
ling, the picture may appear in the post 
paper—under the heading “Hairman of 
the Week.” This often results in almost 
instantaneous rehabilitation. 

Next to barbers, the chief benefi- 





ciaries of the program are grommet 
manufacturers. Grommets are metal or 
cloth rings that fit inside military hats to 
keep their brims up. Grommet-sales have 
skyrocketed under Col. Grubbs. 

No Be-bop. Particularly affected by 
the spruce-up campaign were musicians 
in the post band. Most were sentimentally 
attached to the flowing locks carried over 
from civilian—or long hair—life. “When 
we cut their hair,” reported Grubbs, “you 
would have thought it was the end of their 
musical careers. Surprising how well they 
played afterwards!” 

Members of the Air Force Officers’ 
Wives Club seem safe from the tidying 
up. As one gallant officer expressed it, 
“they do the best they can with whatever 
God gave them.” 


Somewhat Able-Bodied 


The Civil Service Commission bulle- 
tin may have been the handiwork of a 
bored Government clerk or an Admiral 
fed up with shore duty. Maybe it meant 
the Navy was going soft. All that was 
really clear were the words, outlining in 
black type the requirements for an up-to- 
$5,905.20 job as “technical editor” for 
the Potomac River Naval Command 
(Washington) : 

“The duties of this position are light 
to moderate and considered sedentary. 
Applicants must be able to move around 
within the office in which they are work- 
ing and sit for long periods of time. Ap- 
plicants must be able to hear ordinary 
conversation, with or without a hearing 
device, and possess sufficiently good vi- 
sion, corrected or uncorrected for sus- 
tained visual activity. Since the duties of 
the position require contacts with officials 
and the public, emotional stability is es- 
sential. Any physical defect which would 
render the applicant a hazard to himself 
or others, or which would prevent efficient 
performance of the duties of the position 
will disqualify for appointment.” 


Pathfinder 
Airman, grommet & Grubbs. No more “thousand mission crushes.” (SEE: Hair) 
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IiEN the good people of Bumble 

Bee Bight, a Newfoundland fish- 

ing settlement, snuff out their oil 
lamps and retire on the night of Mar. 30 
they, like the rest of the 315,000 islanders, ® 


will still be colonial subjects of the Social gy” 


ist Kingdom of Great Britain, under the“ 
direct rule of the Crown. But when they 


arise to begin the day’s work on Mar. 31, “% 


they will be citizens of Canada. For that is 
the day when Newfoundland, Britain’s 
oldest colony, becomes Canada’s tenth 
province. 

Two out of every three Newfound- 
landers (who informally call themselves 
“Newfies”), live in 1,300 small fishing 
towns sprinkled along the island’s 6,000 
miles of coastline. For them Mar. 31 will 
mean only another hard day’s toil on or 
by the sea which keeps them alive. Work, 
rather than hat-waving, also will be the 
order of the day for the other third of the 
island’s population, which earns its liveli- 
hood in forests, mills, mines, stores or 
offices. 

But one islander will have good 
reason to celebrate. He is Newfound- 
land’s Mr. Big, a 49-year-old, 5 feet 5, 
135-pounder named Joseph Robert Small- 
wood, A former newsman, political cam- 
paigner, labor organizer and pig farmer, 
Joe Smallwood is the man who, in three 
years of whirlwind campaigning, sold 
Newfoundland on the idea of union with 
Canada. He will accept congratulations 
from co-workers; he also may hear abuse 
from those who worked against him. 

Newfoundland, the world’s tenth 
largest island, riding anchor at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, is almost the size 
of New York State. Newfoundland also 
had jurisdiction over Labrador. Canada 
gets the whole package and thus becomes 
larger than all of Europe. 

In Ottawa, Canada’s busy capital, 


. 


¥ 





Newfoundland’s Joseph Smallwood. 
“You have to make people like you.” 


acquisition @f a tenth province adds to the 
tough job of the able new Prime Minister, 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent (pronounced 


¢$ahn-lorahn). 


His government must arrange and 






vy direct all the mass of detail involved in 


adopting Newfoundland as a full-fledged 


member of the Canadian family. This 
‘means, among other things, bringing the 


Newfoundland radio, the Newfoundland 


PHotel at St. John’s and the narrow-gauge 


Newfoundland Railway, all government- 
owned, into Canada’s administrative set- 
up. The island ‘railroad runs three trains 
a week over a meandering 547 miles be- 
tween St. John’s and Port aux Basques. 
It’s a 300-mile trip by air; it takes 36 
hours by rail. 

Canada will assume $63 million of 
the island’s $82 million debt. It will ex- 
tend social security benefits to every eli- 
gible Newfie. Arrangements must be made 
for the island’s first election, probably 
this summer, to elect a legislature which 
will pick a provincial premier. Joe Small- 
wood expects this latter job to go to Joe 
Smallwood. 

In school, Joe, oldest of a hardy 
woodsman’s 13 children, was good at 
history, notoriously poor at arithmetic. 
At 14, Joe went to work as a $5-a- 
week printer’s devil. When he learned 
that reporters earned $12 a week, he ap- 
plied for a news-writing job and got it. 
He liked reporting, but it introduced him 
to politics, and he liked that even better. 
After initiation in the rough and tumble 
Newfoundland version, Smallwood went 
abroad to try his luck in bigger leagues. 
In 1924 he stumped New York State for 
“Fighting Bob” LaFollette, Progressive 
candidate for President. Next stop was 
England where he campaigned for the 
Independent Labor Party. 

(Continued on page 30) 





Down by the sea. Waterfront at Brigus, one of the 1,300 fishing towns scattered along Newfoundland’s 6,000 miles of coast. 
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ALBERTA 


Pop. 796,000 
Br. 399,000 
Fe. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Pop. 896,000 
tr. —-398,000 
fr $0,000 


ONTARIO 


Pop. 3,788,000 


2,730,000 
374,000 


QUEBEC 


Pop. 3,332,000 
or. 453,000 
Fr. 2,695,000 
Other 184,000 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Pop. 457,000 
te. 277,000 
fr 164,000 
Other 16,000 


Proposed St. Lawrence Seaway 


G Gold | Cattle 
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St. Lawrence Seaway. Engineer’s drawing of proposed project at International Rapids near Massena, N. Y. Lower right is 
Barnhart Island powerhouse, which could produce 2.2 million horsepower. In center is long dam, at right, ship canal locks. 


Canada (Continued ) 


In 1927 he was back on the St. John’s 
news beat. He watched Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s Spirit of St. Louis swish over St. 
John’s, Paris-bound. When he got back to 
his office, he received a cable from The 
New York Times offering. $2,500 for a 
picture of Lindy in flight. Joe hadn’t 
bothered to take a camera. 

In politics, however, Joe committed 
few such oversights. He once hiked clear 
across the island to persuade railroaders 
not to accept a pay cut. In the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s he organized New- 
foundland’s first fisherman’s co-operative. 
For seven years on the island radio, he 
handled a local commentary under the 
title of “The Barrelman,” seal fishermen’s 
lingo for a masthead lookout. Joe really 
looked out for the fishermen. He tramped 
around the country, visited more than 
1,000 fishing towns to get material for his 
program. His years behind the mike made 
his name as well known in Newfoundland 
as Jack Benny’s is in the U.S. 

War brought booming prosperity to 
Newfoundland. To cash in on it, Small- 
wood turned farmer, raised pigs, chickens 
and eggs for all hands at the huge Gander 
Airport, halfway stop on the U.S.-to- 
Britain bomber route. When war’s end 
cut down Gander’s demands on his pig- 
gery, Joe quit being a farmer, finally 
began promoting union with Canada. 

No man living knows Newfoundland 
better than Smallwood. Its history is an 
open page to him. He wrote books about 
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it. They didn’t sell. But Joe never was 
much on money. 

The island was discovered by John 
Cabot in 1497, five years after Columbus 
went ashore at San Salvador. The first 
settlers were Englishmen who came to 
fish, stayed to live. 


The cod and the dole 


Newfoundland’s economy and the fates 
of its different successive governments 
(including the French, 1662-1713), have 
depended on a sleek sea-citizen, the cod- 
fish. For fishing is its chief industry and 
the cod is its mainstay. When the price is 
right so are things with the Newfies— 
and vice versa. Not-too-old Newfoundland- 
ers painfully remember the depression of 
the 1930’s. The island was hard hit. Ev- 
ery fourth Newfoundlander went on the 
dole—6¢ a day. The island sent an SOS 
to Mother England. London supplied 
financial aid, but the price was high. New- 
foundland lost its dominion status, was 
made a crown colony and later put under 
a commission government. 

Twice in the past 80 years, New- 
foundland has rejected union with Can- 
ada. At the time Smallwood started his 
campaign in 1945, to call a man a “con- 
federate,” i.e. one who favored joining 
Canada, was considered a sure way to in- 
vite a brawl. 

But Joe Smallwood doesn’t scare 
easily. He got knocked around, physically, 
but he came right back for more. His 
courage established, he began to win con- 


verts. He convinced his old friends, the 
fishermen, who average only $500 to $600 
a year that they had little to lose by 
joining Canada. Businessmen who feared 
Canada’s higher taxes spearheaded the 
opposition. Joe Smallwood, “The Barrel- 
man,” went back to the radio. “It doesn’t 
matter how worthy your cause may be,” 
he said, “you have to attract people to it, 
you have to make people like you.” 

Two referendums were held last sum- 
mer. In the first, which failed to produce 
a majority, Smallwood’s forces ran sec- 
ond. Before the runoff Joe did a lot more 
talking and won the next vote, 78,000 to 
71,000. 

What does union with Canada mean 
for Newfoundlanders? Principally, it 
means, for government workers, Canada’s 
higher pay-scales; for all, old-age pen- 
sions, family allowances ($5 to $8 per 
month per child under 16), less govern- 
ment debt—and lower prices. Only to- 
bacco and liquor sell for less in New- 
foundland than in Canada. 

Canada stands to gain much more 
from the union. Newfoundland moves 
Canada’s frontier 500 miles nearer Eu- 
rope. It provides Canada and its defense 
partner, the U.S., with a forward outpost, 
2,000 miles from Europe. The U.S. al- 
ready has 99-year leases on three New- 
foundland bases. 

But potentially the biggest gain for 
Canada is getting first crack at Labra- 
dor’s fabulous new iron ore range at 
Ungava. This range contains 300 million 

(Continued on page 32) 
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This is a fine shoe... new for spring 


for STYLE «¢ for COMFORT e« for WEAR 


For smooth, up-to-the-minute styling . . . for extra 


S IRIS 


miles of built-in comfort ... see the new Spring Johnsonians. come styles higher 


Fine leathers and master craftsmanship are yours ? 
priced to make you smile, not wince. Slip into a pair ohnsonian 
at your Johnsonian dealer’s . . . and listen while “THE SMARTEST SHOES ON THE SQUARE” 
your feet and your budget both say yes! i b for = 4g a 
ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORPORATION 


Endicott 1, N. Y. « St. Louis 2, Mo. « New York 13, N. Y. 
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tons of ore. It’s bigger than Minnesota’s 
famed Mesabi range. Trouble is it’s in a 
region accessible only by plane and cov- 
ered eight months of the year with snow. 
The nearest port is Seven Islands, Quebec, 
on the St. Lawrence. To tap Ungava’s 
wealth, a $100 million, 360-mile railroad 
would have to be constructed from Un- 
gava to Seven Islands. And the much- 
discussed St. Lawrence Seaway would 
have to be pushed through to permit sea- 
going ore ships to haul Ungava’s riches 
to American smelters. 

Canada is enjoying prosperity, 
thanks to ERP, and getting to like the 
man who last year succeeded William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, first as head of the 
Liberal Party and then as Prime Minister. 
In many respects Louis St. Laurent’s 
career in politics is more phenomenal 
than that of Harry S. Truman. 


Quebec to Ottawa 


St. Laurent, 67, was one of Quebec’s 
top corporation lawyers, earning $100,000 
a year, when King offered him the job of 
Minister of Justice at $10,000 a year in 
1941. Although St. Laurent was a man 
devoted primarily to his family (two sons, 
three daughters, four grandchildren), 
and his law practice, he saw his duty, 
took the post. He moved out of his 17- 
room Quebec mansion, rented a small 
Ottawa apartment. He did such a good 
job that King gave him the important 
portfolio of Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs. 

When last year King decided to re- 
tire after 29 years as Liberal leader and 
7,829 days as Prime Minister, he asked 
St. Laurent to move into his place. St. 
Laurent, still wishing he could get back 
to his family and his law praetice, ac- 
cepted, stepped into the $23,000 job as 
head of the Ottawa government. 

He immediately proceeded to sur- 
prise the experts who expected him to 
fall short of measuring up to the King 
standard. In Commons debate and wher- 
ever else he has been challenged, St. 
Laurent has more than held his own. 
He is getting a good press, and winning 
new friends daily. He walks to his office, 
arrives by 9, settles down to a morning 
round of conferences and callers. After 
lunch, he goes to the House of Commons, 
if it is in session. Then comes more work 
until late in the evening with time out 
only, if he can spare it, for dinner at a 
restaurant with smartly dressed Mrs. St. 
Laurent. 

Even in his pre-government days, St. 
Laurent always put work well ahead of 
play. However, he hunted and fished oc- 
casionally, played some golf, shooting 
around 100, and played good bridge. But 
in Ottawa he rarely has time for recrea- 
tion. Although he speaks excellent Eng- 
lish and French, he has been devoting 
spare time to improving his radio voice. 
His coach says: “He’s getting better ev- 
ery time. Before he is finished he will 
have the best radio voice of any politician 
in Canada.” 
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History is made. Representatives of Canada and Newfoundland stand during play- 
ing of “O Canada” after signing of union agreement in Senate Chamber at Ottawa. 





Pathfinder, Acme, Black Star, International, National Film Board, European 
Family man. Prime Minister St. Laurent’s grandchildren are his pals. He was born 
in the little town of Compton, Quebec, only 15 miles from the Vermont border. 
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WONDERFUL! ALL THOSE O1RTY OLSHES 
OUT OF THE WAY—IN SUST SminverTEs / 


TIME (8N'T ALL THE 
GE OISHWASHER. SAVES f 
LOOK AT MY HANOS / 





Imagine! Time on your hands... instead of greasy dishwater! 
Dishes washed cleaner than by hand... with General Electric Dishwasher! 





Hate dishwater! Never touch it—ever 
again! G-E Automatic Dishwasher thor- 
oughly washes and double-rinses dishes in 
water hotter than hands can stand. Cover 
automatically opens to allow dishes to dry 
in their own heat. So hygienic! 





Careful of your china? G-E Dishwasher 
is twice as careful. Holds china, glassware, 
silver safely in convenient racks. Nothing 
moves but the water. Dishwasher cleans 
pots and pans too. Even cleans itself 
after use. 


— 


The G-E ‘Automatic Dishwasher is avail- 
able as a separate appliance (as shown). Itis 
also available as an individual model which 
can be incorporated in the counter-top of a 
custom-built kitchen. And in the famous 


AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHER 


DOES THE DISHES BY ITSELF 
Loathe kitchen clutter? You won't have 


to put up with stacks of soiled dishes in 
your kitchen. Just place them out of sight 
in Dishwasher right after meals. It will 
store and wash a whole day’s dishes for a 
family of four—at one time! 





Can you turn a knob? That’s all you doto 
“operate” the Dishwasher. So easy to load 
... easy to click on . . . easy to forget, 
while it does the dishes by itself. Dish- 
washer is of convenient work-surface height, 
and provides additional work surface. 


G-E Electric Sink, with provision for in- 
stalling the Disposall* as well. Whichever 
you choose . . . you can put your confidence 
in General Electric. General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC (ipso 
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for its food-waste disposal appliance. 
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A Salure 10 Reservists 


THEY INSURE AMERICA’S SECURITY 


You members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps— commissioned. and’ enlisted men 
and women—belong to the largest single 
component of the Army of the United States. 


By devoting part of your spare time each 
week and each summer to the ORC, you 
make a-substantial contribution to your 
nation. 


In time of need, the Reserve Corps must be 
ready to furnish entire units, quickly mobil- 
ized and well trained. They are essential 
parts of our security forces. 


Stay on the First 


By re-enlistment or by joining if you are 
not a member, the ORC offers many per- 
sonal advantages. 


You may receive pay for training time, 
build up liberal retirement benefits, have 
rapidly expanding training and active-duty 
privileges, including Army schooling, op- 
portunities for Reserve commissions, and 
technical instruction. 


Your longevity also mounts up with Reserve 
service, giving you splendid opportunities 
for promotion and higher pay. 


Team for Security 





x - 
<< 


* 
ORGANIZED | 
RESERVE CORPS | 


U.S. ARMY 


* 













. 
Ke a ® 


‘More Reservists in the U. S. Army are needed AT ONCE. 


Do your part ta strengthen our security! Members—stay 
in. Non-members—join up. Visit your local Reserve 
Unit Instructor’s Office, nearest Post Commander . . . or 
the U. S. Army and U.S. Air Force Recruiting Station 
in your locality...for full details. Join up —stay in! 





The men of the U. S. Army’s Organized Reserve Corps constitute a backbone of skill and experience for our security forces. 
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Religion 


Crime: A Definition 


Into a Communist military court in 
Warsaw last week went three Roman 
Catholic priests charged with aiding the 
anti-Red Polish Conspiratory Army. The 
specific “crime” charged to one of the 
three: “giving his blessing to the leader 
of the [Army].” 


Dr. Holmes’ Vineyard 


Even his best friends were likely to 
tally the Rev. John Haynes Holmes’ 
accomplishments on the basis of their 
“unpopularity.” And even his enemies 
had to admit that the more unpopular 
his stand, the more truth-seeking, moral 
courage it seemed to display. 

In two world wars he had offered to 
resign as pastor of New York’s non- 
denominational Community Church be- 
cause he could not “bless, sanction or sup- 
port” war. Both times he was kept on 
the job. 

During World War I he had gone 
even farther by guiding the formation of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, which 
for 32 years has sprung to the defense 
of any man—regardless of how unpopu- 
lar his politics, race or philosophy—who 
seemed in danger of being tried by hys- 
teria rather than due process of law. 
Since 1940, tall, untiring John Haynes 
Holmes had served as the Union’s board 
chairman. 

Four Decades. Despite his fatigue, 
championing seemingly lost causes had 
agreed with the Rev. Dr Holmes. In his 
crisp, Harvard-tinged accent he ex- 
plained: “I have outlived or outlasted 
every clergyman who was in active serv- 
ice in New York when I arrived [42 years 
ago].” 

Last week, however, the 1,600 mem- 
bers of his mixed (Hindu, Buddhist, 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish) congrega- 
tion heard their ex-Unitarian pastor an- 
nounce his resignation. Beginning next 
November, on his 70th birthday, John 
Holmes would start spending more time 
“just resting.” 


Ghouls’ Gold 


To an American clergyman, death 
has two disconcertingly different faces. 
One is Christianity’s ageless visage of 
redemption. The other is the unctuous 
mask worn by the strictly materialistic, 
multi-million dollar funeral industry. 

Last fortnight the influential, unde- 
nominational Christian Herald pointed a 
stern editorial finger at the “pagan” as- 
pects of commercialized funerals and 
suggested some simple Christian changes. 

First, death’s statistics: “In 1880, 
with a U.S. population of 50 millions, we 
had 5,113 undertakers. There were some 
993,000 funerals—an average of 194 per 
undertaker. By 1920, the population had 
climbed to 106 millions, and 24,464 indi- 
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viduals in the burial business handled 
1,384,000 funerals—a decline to only 56 
funerals per mortician. With a lowered 
death rate and an over-supply of under- 
takers, competition for ‘possession of the 
body’ was becoming ruthless . . . [and 
what was] at first a sideline . . . evolved 
into a full-time profession.” 

Cost of those funerals, the article 
pointed out, mounted yearly as practi- 
tioners competed by adding more and 
newer trimmings. In 1938 the average 
funeral in New York City cost $317. Last 
year the price was $496. 

Wronged Rites. Why all this 
change in the once simple, meaningful 
ceremony of burying the dead? The 
Christian Herald’s answer: “The blame 
for modern funerals becoming big busi- 
ness lies as much with the public, which 
has supinely allowed ‘current custom’ to 
overlay and all but blot out our Christian 
concept of death and burial, as it does 
with the mortician. 

“All of us must accept responsibility 
for what has occurred—the transforma- 
tion in three short generations of what 
was once a simple duty to the dead to 
what now is certainly the most wasteful, 
senseless and irreligious misapplication 
of modern technology.” 

Tacitly given a share of the blame, 
too, were clergymen who allowed burials 
to become much more a business concern 
than a clerical responsibility. 

The main point of dispute in Ameri- 
can funerals, according to the article, is 
embalming. “Today the U.S. alone among 
nations, practices universal embalming. 
Only a dwindling remnant of orthodox 
Jews escape it. Unlike the ancient Egyp- 
tians, however, we have no religious or 
even logical basis for the practice .. . 
we who accept Christianity profess that 
the soul leaves the body at death and 
returns to its Maker.” 

Despite the lack of Christian logic, 


however, funerals and embalming are now 
a half-billion dollar business, with flower 
sales as a $100 million sideline. 

Percentage. The bad taste of com- 
petitive death-shows also has led to a 
more practical sin, according to the 
article: “, . . [the undertakers] have suc- 
ceeded in conditioning our society to the 
point where, when a wage earner dies, 
leaving perhaps a $1,000... . life-insur- 
ance policy, neither the widow nor the 
mortician sees anything disproportionate 
in a $500 .. . funeral, even though the 
insurance may be her only means.” 

To combat the grisly commercialism, 
the Christian Herald suggested: “Let's 
begin by re-accepting the truth that God 
is the Creator and Father of us all... 
and that we... return to Him. From 
there, it is a simple step to divest our 
funeral practices of the exhibitionism of 
misguided commercialism and the ante- 
dated hangovers of superstition. 

“Why should not the last rites for a 
departed Christian be an occasion for 
rejoicing . . .? They once were!” 

Specifically, the Herald advised be- 
reaved readers to: Refuse embalming; 
keep coffins simple and inexpensive; 
exclude floral tributes; do away with 
public funerals—holding only simple, 
brief religious services at the home and 
at the grave; dispense with long parades 
of rented limousines; for further expres- 
sion of sentiment, resort to church memo- 
rial services later on. 


Write It Off 


It was a far cry from the days when 
a church property loss usually meant a 
fire, or falling plaster in the sanctuary. 
Lost, to National Lutheran Council mis- 
sionaries in China: One C-47 transport 
plane, cracked up in a landing crash at 
Kweiyang. None of the missionary pas- 
sengers or crewmen was injured. 





Acme 
Pomp & circumstance. Christian ethics could be buried, too, (SEE: Ghouls’ Gold) 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK and businessmen's morale actually are much better than 
commentators make them out to be, according to President Stanley C. 
Allyn of the National Cash Register Co. 


THE CURRENT READJUSTMENT hardly could lapse into the downward spiral of a major 
recession, he says; too many heavy industries are in too strong a 
position with order—backlogs for which they are just now getting sup- 
plies. They'll tend to sustain the rest of the economy. 


FEW EXPERTS, however, now expect a renewal of the inflation-boom. Business 
policies, they feel, should be guided by developments such as these: 
Customers are refusing to buy except when prices are satisfactory and 
quality is proven; the downward trend toward a floor for farm prices 
(up 227% since 1939) and the upward trend of industrial prices will 
continue. (Since July 1, 1946, farm prices have risen only 22% while 
industrial prices were going up 45%.) 

RECENT CHANGES in the economy make these things probabie: A "normal" float of 
5 million or more unemployed; an increase of employe efficiency be- 
cause of greater reliance on jobs; recognition by some unions that 
marginal firms have hit rough going. 


BUT LITTLE EVIDENCE can be found as yet that man—hour productivity for man- 
ufacturing as a whole has increased during the past two years, accord-— 
ing to the National Industrial Conference Board. 


SINCE 1939, the board's studies show, the over-all gain in production per hour 
of labor input has averaged less than 1% a year while labor cost per 
unit of production has averaged an increase of about 11% a year. 


SEASONAL RE-EMPLOYMENT in 61 "job market areas" is expected to start in May, 
but the employment level will not hit last fall's peak, according to 
the Bureau of Employment Security, a Government agency. Recent evi- 
dences of continuing contraction: 500 workers laid off in New England 
by International Shoe Co., 340 by General Electric's plastic division, 
Meriden, Conn.; Hoosac Mills Corp. let 450 idle in its North Adams, 
Mass., plant and Revere Copper & Brass Co. cut its work week at Rome, 
N.Y., from six to four days pending new orders. 

SMALLER CITY BUSINESSMEN in the Midwest farm area are working old-time devices 
to get farm families into their shopping districts—-price trimming, 
community auctions, popularity contests. Farmers still have money but 
now most visit several towns for a close look at the price picture. 


STOCK MARKET ANALYSTS with a bullish outlook anticipate a market rise before 
the end of April, but think stock prices will not go above the top of 
the last two years. 


BEARS FORESEE the Dow-—Jones averages going a little below the 160-163 level 
later in the year, but without precipitating any sell-off serious 
enough to unsettle quality stocks. 

MANY BROKERS, TRADERS AND PROFESSIONAL ANALYSTS are well agreed on this: No 
real bull market will set in until (1) a further substantial downward 
readjustment of commodity prices and business activity has taken place 
and (2) peace prospects have improved materially. 

STUDEBAKER has about doubled its share of the auto industry's total business 
Since the war. Now producing at a weekly rate 15% above its 1948 
average, it hopes to capture a still bigger share this year. 


TO STEP UP SALES, President Sidney Rosenblum of the National Association of 
Shirt and Pajama Manufacturers urges the industry to de-emphasize the 
all-purpose white shirt and accent dramatic, fancy colored yarns. 


SHIRTMAKERS' LEADERS agree that unless they can get together on effective pro- 
motional plans they will be badly hurt this year. 


FOR THE TOY INDUSTRY, 1949 prospects are brilliant. An exhibit of 100,000 
playthings in 10 acres of space at the New Yorker, McAlpin and Breslin 
hotels in New York attracted huge attendance (1,500 registered buyers) 
and orders topped most optimistic forecasts. Special interest was 
shown in new, lower-priced products. 
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THE MEANING 
OF MUTUALITY 


The Equitable is a MUTUAL institu- 
tion... And this means that Equitable 
is its policyholders... 


The only way to share in the protec- 
tion afforded by Equitable is by being 
an Equitable policyholder... You can’t 
buy stock in Equitable; there are no 
Equitable stockholders, no Equitable 
bondholders... 


There are no outside interests to share 
the proceeds of the policyholders’ 
dollar, for in every way the Equitable 
is a Cooperative organization, owned 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE . 





by and existing for its policyholders... 


Millions of people who want family 
security have joined together mutually 
in Equitable in the sound belief that 
the type of solid security they need is 
to be found only in cooperation with 
others... 


The desire for security through co- 
operation has thus created mutual 
insurance— dependable financial pro- 
tection through voluntary association. 


This is mutuality. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 














Business 


Production Magic 


After a change-over, which involved 
hundreds of mechanical and styling im- 
provements, Plymouth was in high vol- 
ume production last week—as high as the 
steel supply permits. Would-be purchas- 
ers were looking at new models in show- 
rooms across the nation. 

Plymouth’s Detroit plant—world’s 
biggest factory under one roof, a half 
mile long by one-eighth mile wide—is 
tooled to build an engine every 13 sec- 
onds, This can add to 3,150 a day, enough 
to power all the Plymouths produced in 
Detroit, Evansville and Los Angeles and 
furnish a surplus for boats, trucks and 
Mopar replacements. Now, due to ma- 
terial shortages, production is consider- 
ably lower than this. 

To feed its 25 miles of conveyor 
belts and 1,600 machine tools, it uses at 
its top rate 7 million pounds of material 
in a working day, but has no large stock 
room. Materials and assembled small 
parts are fed into the plant on a carefully 
timed schedule from freight cars and 
trucks to conveyor lines. Within an hour 
after arrival, they have become part of 
a finished sub-assembly or car. 


hidden under the hood, freshens and 
warms air in winter and circulates it in 
summer. Lighting-system fuse-blowing is 
out: a circuit-breaker has been put in. 
President of Chrysler Corp. is a 
stocky, deep-chested, man of 63 whom 
everyone refers to as “K.T.”—Kaufman 
Thuma Keller. He predicts that the com- 
pletely redesigned moisture- and splash- 
proof ignition system used on most of 
the company’s new cars will eliminate a 
major motorist’s curse: failure to start on 
damp, rainy mornings. The system has 
new spark plugs, a heavy-duty coil, flexi- 
ble plastic wire covering and other fea- 
tures. Tested mercilessly over muddy and 
dusty terrain and drenched with water, 
the test-engines operated perfectly. 
Dollar Value. All the company’s 
latest models—Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler—will sell at slightly in- 
creased prices. Advances range from 1% 
to 7% on the most popular models. Low- 
est are Plymouth prices—3-passenger 
coupe, $1,295; club coupe, $1,435; and 
the 4-door sedan, $1,465. Highest priced 
are the company namesakes, notably the 
Chrysler New Yorkers at $2,583 and up. 
Competition has come back to De- 
troit, and Chrysler officials are happy 
about it. They say the sooner the Ameri- 
can public again can shop around for 
new cars and compare them in dealers’ 
showrooms, the better. Chrysler an- 
nounced its moderate price rises shortly 





buyer and to meet them with imagination 
in research and engineering and at the 
same time with common sense.” 

On the job, K.T. says he has four 
right-hand men—“Herman, Hutch, Fred 
and Van”—‘“and many more right be- 
hind them.” 

Herman L. Weckler, vice president 
and general manager, is K.T.’s “manu- 
facturing genius.” Vice president B. E. 
Hutchinson is his “financial wizard.” 
Fred M. Zeder is his “unsurpassable en- 
gineer.” And Abram vander Zee is his 
“master salesman.” 

Nonstop Ladder. K.T. worked his 
way up through a dozen grimy plants in 
Pittsburgh and Detroit. Walter Chrysler 
brought him into the company in 1926. 
Keller followed Chrysler as president in 
1935. He attributes his accomplishments 
to hard work and team play. 

He still works hard. In Detroit he 
sits down at his desk between 8:30 and 
9 a.m., races through his mail and gets 
into the plant—where the problems he 
really loves are—as soon as he can. 

Unlike some men of action, he is 
well informed and widely read, especially 
in biography, history and art. His own 
philosophy comes out in casual conver- 
sation: 

e e Competition is when one goes in 
a revolving door second, comes out first. 

ee But why talk about a light- 
weight, inexpensive car to come in the 





Chrysler’s Keller. K.T. had a fish on his line, millions of cars on his mind. Right: Plymouth’s new four-door sedan. 


Creation on Rollers. The latest 
product of this automotive magic, the 
1949 Plymouth, has a 97-h.p. engine. 
Chrysler Corp. engineers claim it is 
smoother, livelier, easier on gas. Its di- 
mensions are paradoxical: its overall 
length has been cut down for handling 
ease, its wheelbase has been increased 
for better riding and greater road sta- 
bility. Although lower and narrower from 
the outside, the new bodies have more 
room inside. 

Seats are wider and deeper. Cylinder 
heads are of new design; compression 
has been stepped up to a ratio of 7-to-l. 
Chrome-plated compression piston rings 
have been installed to reduce cylinder 
wear. A new manifold promises a 
smoother engine warm-up. A new heater, 
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before General Motors announced a frac- 
tional reduction of $10 to $40 on its pas- 
senger cars. Chrysler was not dismayed. 
Price cutting is not the only way to give 
customers more for their money. And 
Chrysler people are proud of the engi- 
neering improvements they have been 
able to get into their new cars without 
straining price lines. 

In Detroit everybody knows that 
K.T., a master mechanic, with a second 
sense for engineering, personally had a 
big hand in perfecting the new models. 
K.T. told a news conference that no 
Chrysler Corp. cars had so completely ex- 
pressed the company’s philosophy of car 
building. 

“We're always trying to be first,” he 
said, “to see the basic needs of the car 


future? It’s like the tourist people telling 
their customers to wait for a trip to the 
moon. 

e @ If you hire an engineer without 
imagination you'd be better off with a 
book. 

e@ @ The auto business is like a pack 
of dogs hunting. The first dog has to use 
his eyes, nose and brain; the second dog 
has only to watch the tail of the dog 
ahead of him. 

One of K.T.’s maxims (and he means 
it for others as well as himself) is: An 
occasional vacation pays off in increased 
production. Last week, with the difficult 
problems of launching new models be- 
hind him, he grabbed a chance for a 
long-needed rest and went fishing aboard 
a yacht off the Florida keys. His main 
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“lin no cupid-but [got 
her married just the same! 


“When she and her dad drove in my station, she was 
about to cry. The fan belt was broken. It looked like 
they’d never make the church. Well, I fixed up that car 
in jig-time. Got her married right on schedule! 


“Things like that keep my job interesting. Makes me 
feel good to meet all sorts of people... help them 

get where they’re going. After all, that’s what the whole 
oil business is about —keeping the country moving 

... going farther and faster all the time. 


“T know in my end of the business, the 250,000 dealers 
keep getting new ideas, new equipment, new ways to 
step up service every day. And the way I hear it, the 
whole industry is breaking records to give America 
more and better oil products than ever before. 


“Tt’s easy to see why so many thousands of men 

and women picked jobs in the oil business. It’s built 
on service and progress. Guess it’s no accident 
America’s gone so far during the ninety years the 
oil industry has been in existence. 


“Yes—and there’s a great future in this business, too. 
Tomorrow, you'll be getting even better products and 
service. And the day after tomorrow—well, make your 
own predictions. Chances are, you'll be right.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue +» New York 19, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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HOW CAN I GET AHEAD? 


WHAT FIELD 
OFFERS A 
REAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


w 4 


You'll find an answer in 
the amazing field of 


TELEVISION 


RADIO-ELECTRONICS 


YOU BUILD AND 
KEEP ALL OF THIS 
ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


TELEVISION—one of 
America’s fastest growing 
new opportunity fields—offers 
trained men fascinating work, 
good pay, a grand future. See 
how we prepare, then help 
you get started in Television- 
Electronics . .. which also in- 
cludes F.M. Radio, Broadcast- 
ing, Aviation and Train Radio, 
and other fast-moving 
branches. Train at home 
with aid of equipment 
shown here—or in our 
modern Chicago 
laboratories. 


HN You also use modern “Learn- 
By-Seeing” movies to speed your prog- 
fess. Infact, why not get complete facts 
about these thrilling newer opportuni- 
ties and how you may prepare to get 
started? Mail coupon today! 





MAIL TODAY! 


4 DeForest’s Training, Inc. 

1 2533 N. Ashland Ave., Dept. P-F3, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Without obligation, send me complete facts showing how | may 

H make my start in Television-Radio-Electronics. 


aie cieiecsasieenictbncnstmelinitestiontmntiinesemnisinesiontiea 


g Street 


z I ecciernnrttinntnreneteinmatiininns A iene 


DeFOREST’S TRAINING, INC. 


Associated with the DeVry Corporation 
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concerns were these: (1) landing a five- 
foot tarpon, and (2) a problem that dis- 
turbs many another industrial chieftain: 

In 50-odd years, says K.T., U.S. auto 
makers have offered the public 800 dif- 
ferent brand names. Most people assume 
the cars which lost out did so because 
they failed in a competitive battle. But 
K.T. argues that many companies failed 
because management worked its plant and 
machines right out of business. They used 
up equipment and earnings without re- 
serves for plant-modernization. 

And today, K.T. goes on, the nation’s 
tax policy seems aimed at forcing on all 
industry policies likely to lead to this 
same kind of attrition. 

A major shove in this direction, K.T. 
explains, is the nation’s depreciation tax 
policy. It won’t allow a company to treat 
provision for plant replacement as an ex- 
pense at anywhere near its actual cost. 

As K.T. sees it, the central purpose 
of industry is to produce things people 
want to buy. But a second function is be- 
ing forced on it, more rapidly than wisely 
—paying for “free” services rendered the 
public by Government. 

Here K.T. was not trying to blue- 
print a tax policy or program. But he 
thought people ought to realize that this 
is an important feature of the climate in 
which business has to operate today. 

Stiff Upgrade. Last July K.T. told 
a Stanford University business confer- 
ence that Chrysler Corp. had paid $558 
million in taxes in the last 10 years. But 
that was trifling compared with the rate 
of tax-levies today. In 1947 Chrysler paid 
$133 million in taxes—almost double its 
net earnings of $67 million, more than 
five times as much as the dividends it 
paid. Dividends amounted to $25 million. 

A car an auto company sells whole- 
sale carries with it at least $200 in tax. 
To this also must be added a transporta- 
tion tax, a state sales tax, license and 
title fees. The customer who drives it 
away for, say, $2,000 should be aware 
that about $400 of the check he has writ- 
ten is for tax money which goes to sup- 
port the many public services for which 
he and his neighbors have voted—or had 
given them, willy-nilly, by persons elected 
to represent them. 

John Q’s Dollar. K.T. does not 
quarrel with the voters as to the public 
services they think they need. But he 
would like each buyer of a new car to 
say to himself something like this: “Part 
of what I have paid for my car is being 
used to pay off on the war debt, some for 
Army, Navy and Air Force, for old age 
pensions, for the Indians, for dredging 
rivers, public health, highways, support- 
ing the price of eggs, relief abroad and 
at home and salaries for the public pay- 
roll.” 

Apparently there is no end yet to the 
demand for “services” which the voters 
seem to think they can get “free.” His 
hope is that soon all these public serv- 
ices people want (and are entitled to, 
if we can afford them) will be paid for 
openly and directly instead of being 
loaded indirectly and disproportionately 
on the business of making useful things. 


Edueation 


Exit the Report Card 


Are report cards necessary? 

To most U.S. educators the question 
is becoming a practical one. But it re- 
mained last week for a New Jersey school 
teacher, Miss Marcia Everett of Warren 
County, to substitute some real parent- 
teacher co-operation for the sterile, unin- 
formative report card. 

To Miss Everett, report cards are 
misleading: “There is no fair way of 
marking young students. Besides, slow 
learners develop dangerous defeatist at- 
titudes.” Instead, she reports to parents 
personally—four times a year at 15- 
minute conferences in the school. At 
these talks the progress of the child is 
discussed in more detail than any report 
card, with arbitrary markings, could pos- 
sibly convey. The result is understanding 
by the parent without misunderstanding 
or a feeling of inferiority on the part of 
the pupil. 

File on Johnny. So successful has 
been this method that 30 of Miss Everett’s 
teacher colleagues have joined her. Now, 
in six Warren County schools, several 
hundred students never see a report card. 
Instead, samples of their work are saved, 
and notes are kept by the teacher on their 
mental and physical development. When 
the parent comes by appointment, these 
are discussed and analyzed. 

By this method, Miss Everett points 
out, the parent is brought directly into 
the teaching process. This provides 24- 
hour direction of the child’s education. 
Thus the parent can take up at home 
where the teacher leaves off in school. 
In fact, parents like it. Not only do they 
get a more thorough understanding of 
what Johnny is doing, but a better con- 
cept of what the school is trying to do. 


Pay & Prestige 


Last week U.S. newsmen wrote 
reams of copy on the nation’s shortage of 
teachers. Boiled down, the facts were: 

e e This year 22,000 men and women 
are getting ready to teach in elementary 
schools—to fill 80,000 vacancies expected 
next fall. 

e @ Preparing to enter high school 
teaching staffs were 45,000—about the 
number needed, with a surplus of physi- 
cal education teachers. 

In St. Louis, at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, educators 
suggested a two-edge remedy: equal pay 
for elementary and high school teachers; 
a minimum of four years of college train- 
ing for either; 100,000 teacher-training 
scholarships of $1,000 each. 

If that failed, they suggested that 
elementary school teachers be paid $250 
a year more than high school instructors. 
On reasons for the readier supply of high 
school teachers there was complete agree- 
ment: better pay, more prestige. 
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Defense 





Acme 
War wake. Ghosts of battle were stir- 
ring in the weeds. (SEE: Guns) 


Busy Pole 


From Eielson Air Force base, in 
Alaska, came word of how busy a battle- 
maneuver area the Arctic has become. In 
a half-facetious petition, airmen of the 
65th Bomb Squadron asked that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration install a traf- 
fic control center at the North Pole. 
Flights of big Boeing Superfortresses, 
they claimed, were beginning to jam the 
sky there. 


Guns in the Mud 


In the wake of war, a vast debris of 
guns and machines had been left to rust 
and rot in the jungles and swamps of 
Okinawa, Iwo Jima, Saipan and a dozen 
other Pacific battlefields. 

The U.S. Marine Corps, however, 
had no idea of leaving this trove as a 
weed-laced monument to their 86,783 cas- 
ualties. It was a source of new fighting 
strength. Last week, as small search par- 
ties continued to dig up 4,000 rifles each 
month, the Leathernecks announced that 
island battle areas have yielded enough 
equipment to fit 46,000 men for combat. 

Of 6,000 jeeps and trucks recovered, 
2,720 had been repaired for $462,000 and 
sold for $2 million. The rest were ex- 
pected to bring $1.6 million. 

M-1 Economics. More than 150,- 
000 rifles had been pried from the grudg- 
ing mud. About 30,000 were ready to be 
passed out for training. Economic advan- 
tage: price of an M-1 rifle has risen 
(from a pre-war $31) to $70; cost of re- 
conditioning one is only $6. 

Depot for the salvaged war materiel 
—ranging in size from mess tins to 
medium tanks—is at Barstow, Cal., where 
400 civilians and 100 marines are putting 
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Expect to be 
TICKLED 


JAWS ACTIONS 
Strong Brisk 





eee when you nourish EVERY INCH 
of him with GAINES! 


That grand coat—the gleam in those 
eyes—the pep in those paws! A dog is so 
much more fun to play with—and to look 
at—and life’s so much more fun for 


him, when you give him expert care, 
and nourish EVERY INCH of him. Give 
him Gaines! It supplies every type of 
nourishment dogs are known to need! 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 
To build strong bodies—as much For strong bones and teeth—the <a 
proteins as in 1% Ibs. fresh beef FF minerals that would be pro- | °° 
vided by 1% Ibs. cheese 
For red-blooded vitality—as gas 
much iron as in % Ib. beef ve 
For sleek appearance and glossy _ lel ALL THE VITAMINS AND 
coat—the fats that would be iia MINERALS dogs are known to need 


provided by 1% oz. butter ...in more than required quantities 


GAINES COSTS LESSTO FEED = = 
then any other type of dog food / ay 


Gaines oo rons | 


For energy—as much carbohy- 
drates as in 2 quarts cooked ca ; 
oatmeal 





“Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog’ 


A Product of General Foods 
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USAF-Acme 


Target: anywhere on earth. Only in peace could there be shelter against the B-36’s tremendous power. (See: Mors ab Alto) 


the weapons back into shape. Altogether, 
Barstow’s warehouses are jammed with 
$60 million worth of machine guns, artil- 
lery pieces and rifles still awaiting repair. 


Mors ab Alto 


From the Air Force base in peaceful 
Aroostook County, Me., U.S. super-bomb- 
ers can bomb Moscow and return easily. 

From friendly bases in Turkey the 
bombers could smash Soviet factories be- 
hind the Urals—and land at Roswell Air 
Force base in New Mexico. 

From Alaska the planes could sweep 
all Russia south to the Caspian Sea. 

Teeth for Diplomacy. America 
proved this power last week and, in a 
deed stronger than treaty-writing, showed 
its ability to crush aggression at any 
point on the face of the earth. 

The proving-event itself was a simply 
reported fact: 

A B-36 of the 7th Bomb Group, 
Eighth Air Force, had taken off from its 
home base at Carswell (Fort Worth) 
Field, Tex., and flown 9,600 miles with- 
out a stop and with no aerial refueling to 
complicate its flight. Eighth Air Force 
headquarters called the flight “just a 
service test.” When the crews were more 
familiar with the gigantic, six-engine 
plane they might squeeze even more mile- 
age out of its 21,116-gallon fuel tanks. 

Bulging with Bombs. In the ship’s 
bomb bays—which are about as large as 
the entire fuselage of World War II’s 
Superfortresses—there was a_  10,000- 
pound bomb load. Just how many atom- 
bombs the B-36’s bays could hold was 
secret. But, if it could carry only one 
relatively feeble bomb like that dropped 
at Hiroshima, it would pack a wallop 
equivalent to 44 million pounds of TNT. 

Russia’s reported atomic centers are 
on the Sanga river. B-36’s taking off from 
existing U.S. bases in Iceland could reach 
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the Sanga and return or go on and land 
in Australia. 

Lest the B-36’s accomplishment 
make anyone think it was the only A- 
bomb carrier, the Air Force announced 
last week that its pioneer atom unit—the 
509th Bomb Group, equipped with four- 
engine Superfortresses—is no longer the 
only one of its kind. The Superfortresses 
have a range of only 5,000—6,000 miles. 
But there are about 3,000 of them avail- 
able. 

Fewer B-36’s are slated for produc- 
tion; 134 comprise the total number con- 
tracted for at the Consolidated Vultee 
plant which stretches alongside the run- 
ways at Carswell. 

Russia’s most publicized war plants 
are at Magnitogorsk, south of the Urals. 
Moscow papers have called them the “key 
to the five-year plan.” One of every two 
Shells fired by Red troops in World War 
II came from there. From bases in Can- 
ada, B-36’s or Superfortresses refueled in 
flight could attack Magnitogorsk. 

Can They Be Stopped? No one, 
of course, could overlook the obvious 
question: “Wouldn’t Russia be able to 
keep the bombers from getting through?” 

The full answer was a military se- 
cret. A few details of B-36 performance, 
however, helped. Its ability to fly high— 
40,000 feet, almost eight miles up—would 
help it dodge radar detection and jet in- 
terceptors. Radar sets in Great Britain 
failed to pick up high flying U.S. bomb- 
ers during recent maneuvers. And jets 
were often reported “in trouble” in the 
rarefied upper air. 

And the armament that could be 
packed into the B-36’s 163-foot-long body 
would make it a tough nut for even the 
deadliest fighters to crack. 

Those factors helped compensate for 
the relative slowness of the giant bomber. 
On its 9,600-mile flight the cruising speed 
was 220 mph. Over a target it could open 


up to above 300 mph. (Its designers have 
suggested addition of four “emergency” 
jet engines to the plane’s present power 
assembly of six 3,500-h.p. piston engines. ) 

To accomplish its epic training flight 
within the borders of America, the B-36 
had taken a tortuous, zig-zag course: 

From Texas it had gone to Minne- 
sota, Montana and down to the Presi- 
dent’s vacation spot at Key West, Fla. 
Then, back to Texas, up to Denver, to 
Montana, Washington and back to Fort 
Worth. 

If that zig-zag had been straightened 
out it could have stretched all the way 
from Fort Worth to Moscow and back to 
any friendly base in Europe or in Iceland. 

Political Course. Because of the 
trip-leg over Key West, many minimized 
the flight as a mere attempt to get more 
Air Force appropriations. There was a 
much more important fact. To nations 
now looking to America for strength in 
the Atlantic Pact, or through other mili- 
tary aid, the flight could be a winged 
symbol. 

From Norway every square inch of 
Russia could lie under the bomb-sights of 
a B-36. From embattled China the planes 
could scorch Russia and land in Maine. 

Perhaps the long-flying B-36 itself 
carried the most significant message. Em- 
blazoned on its monster nose was the 7th 
Bomb Group’s businesslike motto, Mors 
ab Alto—death from above. 


Toughest Judges 


For nearly two months enlisted men 
had been allowed to serve with officers at 
U.S. military courts-martial. By last week, 
however, the democratically-conceived 
plan had bogged down. Few soldiers now 
asked that their peers sit on the courts. 
Fellow enlisted men had handed down 
sentences that nearly doubled, on the av- 
erage, those of officer-judges. 
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YOU HAVEN'T SEEN AMERICA e @ 
UNTIL YOU'VE VACATIONED IN YW 
The Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco Catalina Island's beautiful Avalon Bay 
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Give your family a real treat this year—a vacation in California. it will be a 


holiday you'll never forget, for California offers so much te vacationers. 


Enjoy the thrilling scenes and climate in Old Mexico, San Diego, Los Angeles, Catelina 
and Hollywood. Then travel north to Monterey, Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 


Gaze in awe at the natural wonders of Yosemite National Park and the Redwood Empire. 


There's so much to see and do in California. You will want to know everything abou: 





this glorious vacationiand before you go. We will send you all the information you need. 


Just fill out the coupon—it's a free service to PATHFINDER readers. 





Geed ocean bathing in Southern California 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free details about a vacation trip to California. 
Check information you want. 


Things to see—San Francisco and Northern California. [(] 
Things to see—Los Angeles and Southern California. 0 
Transportation [] Auto Routing [] Leaving when_____ 
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Women 


Suited to Spring 


This year’s Easter Parade will be a 
march of suits, according to the style 
prophets. But that doesn’t mean uni- 
forms. There is nothing uniform about 
them. There are as many kinds of suits 
this year as there are kinds of women, 
and as many kinds of hats and acces- 
sories to go with them. 

Three things nearly all the suits have 
in common—the new curved-in waist-line, 
the new curved-out bosom, the new nar- 
rower shoulders. Most of the skirts fol- 
low the straight-and-narrow. However, 
as exceptions to prove the rule, there are 
voluminous skirts teamed with little 


by slanted pocket flaps. Hattie Carnegie, 
contrarily, puts hip pockets and flaps in 
the back. A torso-hugging longer jacket, 
which might have been built for Lillian 
Russell, flaunts a bustle-like flare. Some- 
times there’s a cape instead of a coat— 
like the black gabardine skirt and black- 
and-white checked cape collared with 
black gabardine. 

Colors range from vivid geranium 
and royal blue through muted lavenders, 
pinks, pale greens to the more sober 
greys, tans and navy and color-flecked 
tweeds. Colorful umbrellas, gloves and 
bags are part of the act too—and scarves 
to be dangled from a back hip pocket, 
twisted with strings of pearls around the 


Middle Way for Parents 


A generation or two ago the way to 
discipline a child was with strong com- 
mands and stout rods. Study on child- 
care gradually changed that, however. 
Parents were urged to be more lenient. 
And some inevitably became too lenient. 
They indulged or neglected their chil- 
dren. 

In recent years, the pendulum has 
been swinging back again. Last week it 
was steadied by experts at a point about 
mid-way between the two extremes. 

At the annual conference of the 
Child Study Association of America in 
New York, three of the country’s leading 
authorities told parents they should be 
both permissive and controlling. The 
goal of discipline—according to Dr. Mil- 
ton J. E. Senn, director of the Child 
Study Center at Yale University, Dr. 
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Fashion highlights. Forward flare .. . button accents . . . contrasting cape .. . tailored pipings. (SEE: Suited to Spring) 


nipped jackets or boleros. Despite the 
ups and downs of the length controversy, 
suit skirts seem to have halted at 13 
inches from the ground. The slim ones 
avoid the tubular effect with deep flat 
folds fore and aft, double kick pleats, in- 
verted pleats or a half dozen deep un- 
pressed folds. 

Wings & Flaps. Variants in the sil- 
houette are in the jackets. The jib jacket 
flies out wing-like from the shoulders in 
the back. The “musketeer” nips the waist 
but flares bell-shaped below it in the 
front—padded, stiffened and emphasized 
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neck, or rolled and tied in a neat four-in- 
hand. Artificial flowers figure as acces- 
sories in their own right—a rose on a hip 
pocket or a bunch of violets fastened at 
the neck like a jabot. 

Ribbons & Straws. And this year 
the most severely tailored suit is teamed 
with the giddiest hat—even to the flower 
laden bonnet with the ribbons tied under 
the chin and, endorsed by Lilly Daché, 
the enormous flat disc of transparent 
horsehair or peek-a-boo straw. 

It’s going to be a gay, varied, suit- 
able spring. 


Margaret S. Mahler, Columbia Univer- 
sity psychiatrist, and Dr. Richard Ballou, 
director of Ethical Culture Schools— 
should be to help the child become self- 
disciplined. But, they admitted, there is 
wide disagreement on the ways and 
means to such a goal. 

Spank—with Affection. Whether 
a mother spanks or doesn’t spank isn’t so 
important as her attitude. “Punishment 
can be destructive or constructive, de- 
pending on the atmosphere in which it is 
carried out,” said Dr. Mahler. The ideal 


climate, described by Dr. Senn, is one in 
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“are consistent in their 
and are reasonably 


which parents 
management 


ing and receiving love.” 

Punishment needs to be adapted to 
each child, Dr. Mahler pointed out. It 
should vary according to his age, to what 
he has shown could be expected of him 
and to how well he learns from punish- 
ment. Children, she said, want outside 
rules to help them control their own inner 
impulses and restlessness. 


Parental control should not be too | 


rigid or it will stunt emotional growth. 
A child needs freedom to explore, experi- 
ment and learn for himself, said Dr. 


Ballou. The parent’s job is to help him | | 
face the consequences of his own errors. 


On spanking, Dr. Mahler had no 
more to say than this: “If a child wants 
a smack don’t feel guilty if you give it 
to him.” “We lose caste with children,” 
added Dr. Ballou, “when they know 
they’ve been naughty and we aren’t wise 
enough to recognize it.” 


No More Zip-Stick 


About a year ago the zipper ion | 
on Mary Margaret McBride’s corset, 
making her 10 minutes late for her radio 
program and creating chaos at NBC’s 


New York studios and disappointment in | 


the homes of thousands of listeners. 

To avoid similar disasters, the zipper 
industry has produced the seemingly im- 
possible: a jam-proof zipper. On the mar- 
ket this summer will go the “Kee Zipper,” 
which looks like a conventional slide fas- 
tener until material or threads—or skin— 
are caught in its teeth. 

Then the pull-tab can be turned at a 
90° angle like a key and the clenched 
teeth pop open, making it easy to remove 
the enmeshed material. Once cleared, the 
tab is turned back to normal and the zip- 
per goes back to work. 


Fry Without Fat 


A housewife now can fry an egg 
without grease. And afterward she can 
clean the pan like a glass—with a mere 
soak, wipe and rinse! 

It’s done with Pantastic, a new chem- 
ical coating by which pots and pans can 
be grease-proofed. Two solutions are ap- 
plied successively to the inside of any 
pan with a cloth and brisk rub. Then the 
pan is heated for a minute, cooled and 
rinsed. That is all. The treatment leaves 
an odorless, tasteless covering which 
keeps foods from sticking whether fried, 
boiled or baked—with or without grease. 
It also reduces odor and smoke. 

It Works. Women in Memphis, St. 
Louis and Birmingham who have tested 
Pantastic find one application lasts for 
months on a frying pan in daily use. The 
manufacturer says that on muffin tins and 
waffle irons it will last for a year or more. 
It can be scoured off if desired, but a 
soapy soak won’t affect it. 

Certified by a leading testing labora- 
tory, the product soon will be available 
nation-wide. One $2 kit will treat two to 
three dozen utensils. 
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1 “ey was smart to buy a G-E Electric 


© Water Heater! With today’s fuel 
prices, I find electricity cheaper! And, 











being automatic, our G-E Water Heater 
gives lots of hot water when we need it!”’ 





y) “Our new General Electric Auto- 
* matic Electric Water Heater 
is worth twice its price! No fire to go 
out! No fumes! Just lots of clean hot 
water for dishes, clothes, and cleaning!”’ 


For cheap Aor. P WATER» and lots of it... 
‘use a G-E Automatic E Flectric Water Heater! 


3 ‘A last-minute date means a quick 


¢ shower. And no matter how much 
hot water Mom has used during the 
day, there’s still plenty waiting for me. 


| It certainly was a lucky day when we 


got our G-E Electric Water Heater!” 








AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATER 


Check with your electric company. 
You may be surprised to learn that 
today electricity is often your cheap- 
est fuel! 


Look at all these G-E features... 


SAFETY ... No fire, fumes, chimneys or 
flues! Installs anywhere. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


DEPENDABILITY . . . Automatic! Depend- 
able service for years. Backed by Gen- 
eral Electric’s 10-year protection plan! 
AUTOMATIC... Gives you plenty of hot 
water when you need it! Thermostats 
keep water at proper temperature auto- 
matically! 

EFFICIENT . . . Long-life Calrod* units give 
cheap, efficient operation! Three-inch 
blanket of noninflammable Fiberglas 
keeps water hot up to three days without 
reheating! 

SEE YOUR General Electric dealer today! 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





a size to fit your 
family’s needs 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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DEAF 
PEOPLE 


WANTED... 





With Extremely Severe 
Hearing Loss 


If your hearing loss is extremely severe, we 
want you to try the Beltone Extra Power 
Hearing Aid. It’s engineered particularly for 
people like you. Forget your previous disap- 
pointments with hearing aids. Join the thou- 
sands of delighted people whose extremely 
severe losses were wonderfully helped by this 
new marvel of electronic science. 


FREE — Fill out the coupon below for 
our Scientific Free booklet about this marvel- 
ous, tiny, powerful Hearing Aid. Read why 
so small an instrument can do such a wonder- 
ful job even for most severe cases. 


Belton? — 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 
“for severe cases” 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
1450 West 19th St. Chicago 8, Ill, 


FREE BOOK - MAIL COUPON 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., DEPT. PT-3-23 i 
1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
the new FREE Booklet of facts about i 
overcoming Extreme cases of Deafness. 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 


-STITCH 
SEWING AWL 








Postpaid 






sewing awl complete 
with needles, waxed thread 
and direction folder. Hundred 
uses — sewing, repairing leather 
goods, canvas, belting, harness, sad- 
dies, gun cases, awnings, golf bags. Extra needles 
‘| and thread available. Money back guarantee. Send 
4 currency, check, or money order. . 
Yates Mfg. Co., 611-G Main St., Lake Geneva, Wis, 


BUNIONS 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF 


You never tried anything so won- 
derful as Dr. Scholl's Bunion Re- 
ducer of soft rubber. Relief is im- 
mediate. Hides bulge. Preserves sha 









of shoe, helps reduce 
enlargement. 75¢ each. Sold everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer's, order by mail. Mention shoe size and 
width and if for Right or Left foot. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. SCHOLL’S, Inc., Dept. BR, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicage 10, Wi. 








\ EASY! No 
skill required. 
Handles like 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 
WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 
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Americana 


Hats off to the Warden 


Anglers in upper Penobscot County, 
Me., will doff their hats to game wardens 
this season—but not for politeness. 

Division game supervisor W. S. Fos- 
ter is out to enforce conservation rules 
on piscatorial size limits. And a fisher- 
man’s limp, high-crowned hat, he has 
found, makes an excellent (if uncomfort- 
able) hiding place for illegal small-fry. 


Dangerous Steak 


Three years ago Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son—anthropologist, geographer, Arctic 
explorer and lecturer—wrote in Harper’s 
Magazine of a marvelous “new” Arctic 
animal—the musk ox, or ovibos, which 
could revolutionize the livestock industry 
of the northern states. 

The ovibos, he said, needs no barns, 
can scratch through snow for food, yields 
good milk, valuable wool, and flesh that 
tastes like beef. 

Public reaction to this article was 
overwhelming. To answer questions that 
poured in, the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice prepared a special bulletin. The 
National Zoological Park in Washington 
had many letters asking where to buy 
musk oxen and how much they cost. But 
no inquirer, so far as is known, actually 
acquired one. The fever died. 

Still Plugging. Last week the sub- 
ject came back to life at the North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Conference in Washington, 
where 1,150 sportsmen and conservation- 
ists met to consider maximum use of re- 
sources. Discussing Economic Utilization 
of Wildlife Through . . . Domestication, 
Stefansson touched on two favorite topics: 
human stupidity in failing to domesticate 
certain untamed animals that fit food 
needs—and the musk ox. 

All of mankind’s present-day domes- 
tic animals, he said, were tamed before 
history began. Even the wild turkey in 
this country was killed off and replaced 
with a smaller one which had already 
been domesticated by Mexican Indians, 

Gold in the Woods. Many valu- 
able game animals could be tamed, per- 
haps in one generation, he said; deer 
and elk, for example, would thrive in 
large fenced areas. But Stefansson’s fa- 
vorite was still the musk ox. Its wool, he 
pointed out, if commercially produced, 
would be worth five times that of sheep. 
Naval officers, who tested its meat on 
shipboard, verified his disputed claims 
for its excellence. 

If the ovibos grazed northern pas- 
tures, there would be fewer bankrupt 
farmers in Vermont, Stefansson claimed 
—no such vast tally of livestock losses in 
last winter’s blizzards. 

Wet Blankets. But some experts 
contradicted almost everything Stefans- 
son said. Richard Griffith, biologist in the 
wildlife refuge branch of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, was one. So was 
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Clinic re Year ) 
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Thisis the administration building of 
the McCleary Clinic and Hospital in 
beautiful Excelsior Springs, Mo., one 
of the most famous health resorts in 
America. Every year approximately 
6,000 men and women come here 
fromall parts of the United States and 
Canada and several foreign countries 
to receive specialized treatment for 
rectaland colon diseasesand stomach 
disorders. Since 1906, when the clinic 


those afflicted with rectal and colon 
disorders or stomach troubles, write 
for the free booklet describing the 
| McCleary Clinic and telling you of 
|| the dangers of delayed treatment. It 
|| contains the names of several thou- 
sand former patients. Doubtless there 
are many from your own City ortown; 
some of them may be among your 
close friends or neighbors. Address 
your request to: 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
AND HOSPITAL 


382 Elms Boulevard Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. ‘‘Patent Guide” 
containing information on patent protection and pro- 
cedure with ‘“‘Record of Invention’’ form will be 
forwarded to you upon request—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Bogitared Patent Attorneys 
937- District National Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


TOMBSTONES mm 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95 |S" 
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Genuine Beautiful Rockdale Up a 
Monuments, Markers. Satis- A 

faction or MONEY BACK. EASY 
Freight paid. Write for our Terms 
FREE Catalog and compare prices. 

ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 
JOLIET , LLINOIS 
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Smart, youthful styles 

for Morning, Street, Afternoon, Log 
Sports, or Formal wear. Charming fashions for 
the mother-to-be at low budget prices. Also 
Maternity Corsets and Lingerie. 


seeing | CRAWFORDS 
DEPT. 72, 729 BALT. AVE. 
Kensas City 6, Mo. 


Witch te) lad 
» FOR YOu! 


Just Tell Property Owners 
About ZONE Heavy-Duty 


ROOF COATING 

Best money making months just starting. 
Tremendous demand everywhere for this sen- 
sational product. Cuts essential roof repair 
and maintenance costs up to75 % . Every build- 
ing and property owner your prgepect, Zone 
Heavy Duty Coating used by U.S. Govern- 
ment, Navy, Army and thousands of satisfied 
buyers here and abroad. Amazing demonstra- 
tion gets orders easily. six average or- 
ders per week “pay you over $190.00! - 
47,687.49 teed6years. plete E Selling Outfit 
at’s whatW.D. includes everything you need to e big money 
m8 bletest sopcttanvot yopeiifes Wits now, tai 

PD; about yourself. Address Jack Canning, Vice 


ning, VicePres. 
ZONE Company Font worth 1, Texas 
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U.S. Fish and Wildlife 


Musk ox. More horn and hoof than milk 
and meat. (SEE: Dangerous Steak) 


Frank Dufresne, who lived in Alaska for 
25 years, and for 10 managed an ovibos 
herd the Government brought to Fair- 
banks from Greenland for study and ex- 
perimentation. The experience of men 
who worked with musk oxen was this: 

e @ They are vicious, aggressive, un- 
predictable—in short, untamable. They 
could, and did, break through two-inch 
board fences, never got used to humans 
though handled daily through several 
generations. Keepers were afraid to shear 
them. There was no evidence that any 
natives ever had tamed them. 

e e They grow slowly, breed sparse- 
ly, in a strange climate stop breeding al- 
together. In 18 years the Fairbanks herd 
increased only from 34 to less than 60. 

“They’re polar bears with sheep 
horns,” said Dufresne. “It would be a 
great tragedy for people to get the idea 
they could grow these animals easily. 
Somebody would certainly get killed.” 





Resources, Hoover-Style 


The Hoover Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch last week 
published its long-awaited report on nat- 
ural resources and public works. To con- 
servationists it brought some surprises 
and disappointments. Bitterest blow: it 
did not recommend setting up a Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources with Cabinet 
status. It did recommend: 

1. Expanding the Interior Depart- 
ment to handle all public works construc- 
tion projects and all water development, 
including flood-control and harbor work 
now done by the Army Engineers. 

2. Keeping in the Interior Depart- 
ment control of mineral resources and 
National Parks (control of public lands 
had previously been assigned by the Com- 
mission to the Agriculture Department). 

Attached to the report were two 
vigorous dissents. One stressed peacetime 
building as training for Army Engineers’ 
wartime jobs. The other urged establish- 
ment of a Natural Resources Department 
to prevent “the splintering of functions 
... which for decades has paralyzed wise 
development of our natural resources.” 
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Hurry—SEnD Topay! Modern recipes, 
newest techniques. Step by step illus- 
trated directions for making breads, 
rolls, dessert breads quickly — with 
Fleischmann’s Fast Rising Dry Yeast! 

 imicns b idl ite OES tt i Ahi Ak WRLC 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Enclosed find 25¢ for your new 32-page cook- 
book “When You Bake.” 









Dept. GG-3 
BOX 8, BROOKLYN I, N. Y. 


State 
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Contains helpful fish- 
ing hints, casting in- 
structions, 33 new fish 
color pictures, South 
Bend tackle. Write for 
76-page ‘Fishing — 
What Tackle and When” 
++. every 
fisherman 
needs it. 
FREE! 

BLACK- 
ORENO 
The bait 
casting line you can 
trust. Hard braided, 
oP remennd Nylon or 
silk. Prices per 

| SO yards from 51.20 
| SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 




















NEW Book 
on Fishing 





IO Ee 
A NAME 
SOUTH BEND 2": 
FISHING 


_| 753 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 








MAKE THIS A SUMMER 
of Easy Mowing 


WITH 


COLDWELL 











STANDARD OF QUALITY SINCE 1867 


There's a complete line of Coldwell 
quality hand and power mowers— 
each with superior features found in 
no other mower. Get the best... get 
Coldwell in garden supply, hardware 
and department stores. 


Write for free literature 





Coldwell Lawn Mower Division 
COLDWELL-PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER CO., INC. 
Newburgh, New York 
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Acme 


Promoter Louis. He had plenty of 
fights ahead. (SEE: Battle for Millions) 


Battle for Millions 


The promoter who controls the 
world’s heavyweight boxing title controls 
a fortune. Not only are there millions in 
the gate receipts for championship de- 
fenses, the prestige of owning the heavy- 
weight king likely leads to control of 
every major boxing crown. Moreover, 
there are auxiliary gold mines in such 
things as radio and television rights. 

Last week, spurred by heavyweight 
champ Joe Louis’ retirement, the battle 
for supremacy among boxing’s promoters 
was on. 

Undisputed boss of the promoters 
had been cagey Mike Jacobs, who heads 
New York’s 20th Century Sporting Club 
and who handled all of Louis’ fights as 
champion. Anybody who wanted to talk 
championship.talked it with Uncle Mike. 

The Challenger. Now, Louis, after 
holding the title longer (11 years, 8 
months) than any boxer in history, was 
challenging Jacobs’ promotional empire. 
Louis had formed the “International Box- 
ing Club” (with Arthur M. Wirtz and 
James D. Norris, wealthy Chicago pro- 
moters), planned a “heavyweight cham- 
pionship” bout this summer, possibly in 
Chicago in June. The principals: aging 
Jersey Joe Walcott, whom Louis defeated 
twice, vs. Cincinnati’s young Ezzard 
Charles, a_ light-heavyweight with a 
punch, Louis promised the winner would 
meet either Lee Savold, a fairish heavy 
with a left jab, or old Gus Lesnevich, the 
former light-heavyweight champion. 

The Defender. But Jacobs’ Sport- 
ing Club quickly objected. It owned, it 
said, the services of both Charles and 
Savold and had no intention of watching 
Louis take over its interests. 
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Besides Jacobs, there were other 
hopefuls in the fistic promotion arena: 
Tournament of Champions, Inc., owned 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and two powerful affiliates; and London’s 
Jack Solomons, who said he would pro- 
duce a world heavyweight champ via a 
bout between Savold and English fighters 
Bruce Woodcock or Freddie Mills. 

Main Bout. For Louis, the promo- 
tional battle ahead looked as formidable 
as any of his 25 title defenses. And it 
probably would be a good deal more 
sensational than any of the proposed en- 
gagements among the current crop of 
second-rate contenders. 


Beware the Deer 


Because most foxhounds chase deer, 
Hampshire (W.Va.) farmers can’t keep 
hounds. Hence, foxes are killing off their 
chickens, turkeys and other fowl. 

Last week, a group of farmers asked 
West Virginia conservation director C. F. 
McClintic, to “place a deer in the hands 
of a competent fox hunter for the purpose 
of breaking dogs from chasing deer.” 

How It Works. A dog would be 
placed in an electrically-wired pen with 
a deer trained to rush dogs. When the 
deer attacked, the hound would get a 
charge of both antlers and amperes— 
enough to sour him on deer forever. Mc- 
Clintic found the proposal “interesting,” 
said he would provide a buck fawn. 


“This Can Be You... ” 


Last week, for the thousands of U.S. 
youths who dream of playing in base- 
ball’s major leagues, the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers had a message. Said the Dodgers, in 
a handsome, 32-page booklet directed to 
young hopefuls and their parents: 

“Baseball offers you a career in 
which you will be playing the game 
nearly every day for almost half the year. 
. .. The average annual salary of play- 
ers in major leagues is over $10,000... . 
You may make a name for yourself, 
moreover, which can be extremely valu- 


. 





Lanier & Martin. They saw lawyer Flynn (left). (SEE: “This Can Be You 


able to you when your playing days are 
done. 

“This,” added the Dodgers brightly, 
“can be you.” 

This week, however, baseball was 
getting a type of publicity of radically 
different hue. 

In U.S. District Court in New York, 
two former St. Louis Cardinal pitchers 
were challenging the power of baseball to 
deny, as well as to offer, players the right 
to make a living in the game. 

Underdogs’ Inning. Pitching legal 
fast balls in the case, with the help of 
New York attorney John Flynn, were ex- 
hurlers Max Lanier and Fred Martin, 
who jumped their Card contracts three 
years ago for the then better-paying Mex- 
ican League. They were among some 20 
U.S. players lured south of the border by 


‘ Mexican cash in 1946—and subsequently 


barred from American baseball for five 
years. 

They had, said the two litigants, re- 
ceived “incredibly shabby treatment” and 
had suffered “illegal and grasping ac- 
tions” at the hands of baseball execu- 
tives; the five-year suspensions were the 
result of a “wrongful and unlawful con- 
spiracy.” They wanted $2.5 million dam- 
ages. 

No Strings, No Hooks. Moreover, 
declared Lanier and Martin, they wanted 
the court to force the baseball interests 
to rehire them immediately. 

The case, scheduled to be heard 
Mar. 15, was the second of its kind in 
less than a month. In February, ex-New 
York Giants outfielder Danny Gardella,* 
who also had skipped to Mexico and had 
been barred, won a court order forcing 
trial of a $300,000 damage suit. 

In effect, the two cases constituted 
a warning to youths who might someday 
face the iron-clad monopoly of organized 
U.S. ball. The warning: “This also can 
be you.” 


* Last week, Gardella, taking a tip from Lanier 
and Martin, also filed suit for an _ injunction 
restraining baseball from keeping him from a _pos- 
sible big league job or interfering with his efforts 
to play on semi-pro teams. 
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Courtesy U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service 





THIS IS AMERICA! 





When George Washington was Pres- 
ident of the United States, 95 out of 
every 100 Americans lived on a farm. 
Ours was a wholly agricultural nation. 


By the time Lincoln became President, 
only 65 out of every 100 Americans 
lived on farms. Yet they were able to 
produce the food and fibre for them- 
selves and 35 other Americans busy in 
stores and factories. 


Today, although only 16 out of 100 
Americans farm, they are able to pro- 
duce the food and fibre for the best-fed, 
best-dressed people in the world —and 
much for the rest of the world besides! 


While farmers elsewhere are still back 
in Lincoln’s time, our farming methods 
have releaséd 84 out of every 100 
Americans for other enterprise. Amer- 
ica has become the most powerful 


(a 


[; : 
{ Farm Journal 


country—a great agricultural nation— 
a great industrial nation! 


WE SALUTE the designers and build- 
ers of American farm machinery, past 
and present, for their ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness. 


WE SALUTE the men who sell and serv- 
ice the tools of modern farming which 
have taken the drudgery out of agricul- 
ture, increased the earning power of 
farmers and raised the standard of liv- 
ing of all of us. 


WE SALUTE the farm families of 
America for their progressiveness, their 
willingness and skill in adopting new 
methods. 


WE SALUTE the only system of gov- 
ernment which has made such progress 
possible— American Democracy! 


The Most Widely Read Farm Magazine in America 


MARCH 23, 1949 


Graham Patterson 
President 
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To Whom It May Concernski 
LO nO 
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Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





Opinion in 
Cartoon 


‘We'll All Get a Bang Out of This, Boy’ 






‘Easy Does it, Boys’ 




















Sy 


Jim Berryman, Washington Evening Star 


And We Tolerate This Varmint 





Shaw Takes a Leave 


They tell a story in New York music 
circles—with proper awe—about Tos- 
canini and a youthful choral director. 

It happened last December, when 
the maestro was rehearsing the NBC or- 
chestra for Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
which employs a chorus. The choral di- 
rector led the choir, which he had trained, 
through the Ode to Joy finale, then 
braced himself and asked Toscanini, no- 
toriously hard to please, for the bad news. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the white-haired 
conductor. Incredulous, the young direc- 
tor asked again what should be changed. 
“T said it’s all right,” snapped the great 
man. “When I say it’s all right, that 
means it’s all right.” 

Top of the Class. This unhesitant 
—and unheard of—approval from the 
meticulous Toscanini, perhaps for the 
first time in history, would have con- 
vinced any other young choral director 
that he had little more to learn. But last 
week Robert Shaw—widely acclaimed the 
country’s most colorful choral director— 
was going back to school. 

At a Mar. 18 concert he said good-by 
to his favorite Collegiate Chorale, an ama- 
teur singing group he founded seven years 
ago to teach “singing from the soul.” He 
had turned down all commitments for 
next year except two tours with his pro- 
fessional Shaw Chorale. He had taken 
leave, temporarily, from jobs as choral 
director of the Juilliard School of Music 
and the Berkshire Music Center; he 
would also give up, for a while, making 
recordings for RCA Victor. 

New Forte. Shaw is going to 
France this summer for the first vacation 
since he came to New York from Cali- 
fornia ten years ago to lead Fred War- 
ing’s Glee Club. After that he is going to 
study for perhaps two years—concentrat- 
ing not on choral music but on orchestras. 

Shaw at 32 is no stranger to or- 
chestral technique. He has led the Boston 
Symphony, the NBC and the CBS Sym- 
phonies, the RCA Victor orchestra and 
the Juilliard. Sometimes he did well; 
sometimes not so well. Now he’s deter- 
mined to improve his acquaintance with 
instruments and learn, by playing them, 
how they work and what their potentiali- 
ties are. By studying many rehearsals, 
perhaps working with a big-name con- 
ductor, he hopes to learn how an or- 
chestra functions as a musical instrument. 

Parts of One Whole. He doesn’t 
think the orchestra is basically different 
from the chorus—just more complex. He 
explains: “It is not really a switch of 
field. The problem is not how to become 
a conductor, but how to become a musi- 
cian. That means first understanding the 
score and second, knowing how to guide 
instruments and voices to serve that score. 
At this point I know more about the 
chorus than I do the orchestra. If I can 
remedy that, and increase my knowledge 
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These ashes are worth nothing 


IT’S THE SAME for all the things in your house—furniture, rugs, deco- 
rations, linens, china, electric appliances, kitchen equipment, clothing. 

Have you bought enough insurance to protect all these valuables? 
If not, you may face a serious loss. It happens every day—people 
lose thousands of dollars just because they neglect to protect this 
investment. 


Convince yourself! Write for a free copy of the Hartford’s House- 
hold Inventory Booklet. Fill it out. Then call your Hartford agent or 
insurance broker to help you work out a protection program that 
really protects! 


IT STARTED AS SUCH FUN 


If someone in your family gets hurt, it is a bi 
help to have the medical bills paid by a Hartford 


Personal Accident Policy. 





B YOUR HARTFORD AGENT IS EASY TO FIND 


' He’s ready to serve you clear across the i 
in Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. In over 5000 
U.S. communities you can locate him by calling 
Western Union and asking for “Operator 25.” 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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Old timers 
who have been 
sharpening 
lawn mowers 
for years, 
really know 
lawn mower 
quality 


6é 


always tell ’em to get a 


Pennsylvania 
—lawn mower if they can”? 


“I guess I know lawn mowers bet- 
ter than most fellows that sell ’em. 
Pennsylvanias stay sharp longer 
and when you true ’em up they 
stay true. I tell my customers it 
don’t pay to buy any other kind if 
you can get a real Pennsylvania.” 
- + _ 

Pennsylvania Jr.—Great American— 
Meteor—Penna-Lawn—four great 
names in lawn mowers. They’re real 
“Pennsylvania Quality.” 

















“‘Great American’’ 
Pennsylvania’s 
most popular mower. 


Order yours early 


PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWNMOWERS SINCE 1877 

PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Camden N. J. © Bridgeport, Conn. 








$12 5° VALUE, Only@y b 


Finest virgin wool and fine-spun = 
rayon blended. Twill weave resists 
wrinkles, holds crease, gives amaz- 
ing wear. Expert fashion tailored 
for perfect fit. Zipper front. Roomy pockets. Blue, 
Tan, Sand, Light or Dark Brown, Blue-Gray. WAIST: 
28-38 pleated: 28-50 plain. 

SEND ONLY 5] with name, waist size, Ist and 2nd color 
| selection. Pay postman balance or send 
full price, save postage. Money back if not pleased. 

— More sales people wanted. Order 

; @ pair—get big profit offer. 

LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T- 












25 Lincoln, Nebr. 





of musical literature, I should be in a 
better position to serve music.” 

If he can, American audiences will 
have something to look forward to in a 
few years. 


Best New Classics 


Mendelssohn, /ncidental Music to A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Toscanini 
and the NBC Orchestra. Toscanini makes 
this overworked suite actually sound new 
(Victor: DM 1280). 

Beethoven, Symphony No. 1 in C, 
Bruno Walter, N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. A warm, rich interpretation of a 
lilting selection. Exceptionally vivid re- 
cording (Columbia: MM 796). 

Rachmaninoff, Rhapsody on a Theme 
by Paganini, Artur Rubinstein, Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Susskind. Only the 
fire and understanding of the composer’s 
own recording (still available) surpassed 
this performance (Victor: DM 1269). 

Bartok, Concerto for Orchestra 
(1943), Fritz Reiner, Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. Witty and charming, this is easier 
to take than much modern music. Per- 
formed with great brilliance (Columbia: 
MM 793). 

Copland, Sonata for Piano (1939- 
1941), Leonard Bernstein. While this is 
a valuable addition to modern American 
music, its “pure” music may sound 
strange and meaningless at one hearing 
—or after several. But it has lovely pas- 
sages, despite some rough surfaces (Vic- 


tor: DM 1278). 
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Un-Blue Note. Two years ago 
Samuel Sanders was a “blue baby,” 
under the shadow of death. Doctors 
and parents risked him in a newly- 
perfected operation. Convalescing, 
he took piano lessons. Last fort- 
night, hailed as a child prodigy at 
11, he made his New York concert 
debut. The audience cheered; even 
hardened New York critics ad- 
mitted he had “decided talent,” 
might some day be “a performer to 
take notice of.” 





Radio-TV 





Bernard O’Donnell. He dictates 10,000 
letters a week. (SEE: Man of Letters) 


Nothing Private 


As evidence of television’s “sales im- 
pact,” the American Broadcasting Co. 
last week was publicizing this letter re- 
ceived by wide-smiled Jack Carter, master 
of ceremonies on the American Minstrels 
of 1949: 

Dear Sir: 

Saw your show last night and 
enjoyed it very much. I would 
like to call to your attention a 
dark spot in your upper bicuspid 
area, which shows up in televi- 
sion when you smile. 

With every good 
wish to you, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
————___——, D.D S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and kind 


Man of Letters 


Yesterday at 5:20 a.m. Bernard 
O’Donnell, a_ hefty, 48-year-old  ex- 
publicity man, tiptoed out of his Spring- 
field Gardens, L. I., home. Ten minutes 
later he was at his desk, hard at work 
on his regular weekly chore: writing some 
10,000 letters to people he never has seen 
and probably never will. 

O’Donnell’s Radioland Mail Service, 
Inc., is the official correspondent for 11 
radio and television shows, including 
Stop the Music, Juvenile Jury, Twenty 
Questions, TV’s Small Fry. They bring 
in as many as 150,000 letters a week, 
from fans, critics and grumblers. 

The service was born three years ago, 
when O’Donnell discovered that thou- 
sands of people who wrote to Twenty 
Questions never received an answer. This 
bothered him, so he quit his magazine 
job and noised it around among radio 
producers he’d be glad to handle their 
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mail. 
last week, O’Donnell had collected some 
7 million letters—5,500 filing cases full. 

Postmarked Babel. Many of the 


They were glad to have him. By 


letters are in foreign languages. O’Don- 
nell knows French, Italian and Spanish 
and handles this mail himself. Swedish, 
Polish, German and Japanese neighbors 
help him with others; his Chinese laun- 
dryman, “a very scholarly gentleman,” 
deciphered the one Chinese letter; a 
blind newsman transcribes the Braille 
correspondence. 

After three years, O’Donnell is still 
fascinated with the questions his corres- 
pondents ask. “When a person writes a 
letter,” he says, “he’s entitled to an an- 
swer. I don’t care if it’s a kid 5 years 
old.” By an answer, O’Donnell doesn’t 
necessarily mean a curt acknowledg- 
ment; he delights in sitting down at his 
Dictaphone to spin a chatty letter to his 
unknown correspondents. As a result the 
exchange sometimes goes on for months. 

Pranksters. O’Donnell lets his 
staff handle the routine mail (about 30,- 
000 replies a week—postage: $544.90). 
He answers the tough ones—like the cur- 
rent flood from people who claim they 
were called by Stop the Music and want 
their prizes. (O’Donnell tactfully replies 
that they have been victimized by a prac- 
tical joker, as invariably they have.) 

The bulk of letters to Twenty Ques- 
tions offer suggestions for the program’s 
panel of guessers. Some of these still 
manage to jolt O’Donnell’s staff of 40, 
hardened as they are to human eccen- 
tricity. Weirdest were two received one 
day, from women in California and British 
Columbia. Each suggested as a subject 
her ring—made from her gallstones. 

Grumblers. Complaints are always 
plentiful. So far, however, no cranky 
letter writer has ever stayed angry. 
O’Donnell’s record to date is one com- 
plainer who held on stubbornly through 
an exchange of 26 letters, finally con- 
ceded he had been won over in the 27th. 

The only correspondents who do get 
piqued with O’Donnell are his personal 
friends—they rarely get a letter from 
him. 





Tele-Vocabulary 


Television has bred its own language. 
Nemo, for example, means an out-of- 
studio production; a telecast is a TV 
broadcast. But for a long time television 
editors have been fumbling for a word 
to describe the home audience. Most 
widely used has been the simple but 
somewhat clumsy combination “tele- 
viewers.” 

Last month in his radio-television 
column, Merrill Panitt of The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, offered a prize (a piece 
of coaxial cable mounted as a paper 
weight) to anyone who could think up a 
better word. 

Coinage. Some of the suggestions: 
telegazers, optilisteners, sondopticeivers, 
vaudience, telepeepers, vidiots, seehears, 
visioneers, channelscopers, audopts. 

Prizewinner chosen by Panitt and his 
judges was less imaginative: telefans. 
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Looking fine...-feeling gay | 


Semaaith helps him 


stay that way! 


Not every loyal little tail-wagger is so lucky! How about yours? He'll 
be even more fun to come home to if you give him the care he deserves. 
Safe, easy-to-use Sergeant’s Dog Care Products are ready to help you 


do it. There are 21 in all. 


Each one is backed by 74 years’ experience. 


And each is scientifically developed and tested by our consulting 


veterinarians to provide reliable home treatment. 


Helpful items that 


every dog owner should keep on hand are listed below. You can get 


them at drug and pet stores. 


FOR WORMS 
and most grown dogs . 


- - » which may prove fatal and which infest nearly all puppies 
. - Sergeant’s SURE SHOT* Capsules for large dogs— 


Puppy Capsules for pups and dogs under ten pounds. 


FOR CONDITIONING . 


. - after wormin 


or illness—Sergeant’s Condition Pills 


and Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (VITAPETS*)—the daily food supplement. 


FOR BETTER GROOMING . 
easy to use. 


FREE: 
for your dog. 


mfort, nc 
CORE ienc€ wsSp a 


Write for We 
handy 
rate folder AB 


OTTAWA Buzz Master 


A faster brush cutter and 
wood sawing machine. Pro- 
pels itself while cutting 
saplings and brush.7 H-P motor. Many outstanding, 
exclusive features. Available attachments: sickle 


bar, rotary tiller, sprayer, air compressor, snow plow and 
pulley for belt work. Thousands in use. FREE booklet. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-964 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


NOTONE es 


FOR BETTER 


for 10 years serving 
the hard of hearing 
in Jackson, Miss. 
One of Sonotone’s 
700 Coast to Coast 
expert Consultants. 


& SEE SONOTONE IN 'PHONE BOOK 
OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 





AN 


Interesting, easy-to-follow advice on how fo care 
Ask for your copy of Sergeant's Dog Book 
ot drug or pet store. Or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants DOG 





Sergeant’s Dry Cleaner removes doggy odor—is 
Ideal for dry baths—especially in cold weather, 













*@®Polk Miller Products Corporation, 


CARE PRODUCTS 


Fetentlawsencourage thedevelopmentet inventions 

Our firm to practice before the U. 8. 

Patent Ofhice. Write for further particulars as to 

— ,protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 









MANY DOCTORS REPORT 


SKIN IRRITATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVED! itching es discom- 

fort of Eczema, Psoriasis, Rash, also c 

oa ping soothed and comforted with scientiically 
icated Cuticura Soap and Ointment. Try! Buy 

Cuticusn at your druggist today. 


CUTICURA 


Cut Your Building Costs 
with 
Amazing Multi-Duty Planer 


SOAP AND 
OINTMENT 


a multi-duty machine Pailt 


2. every need. es 
rough 12 x6 inches, 
finished mate- 
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BARBER BILLS 
hair asit combs! Easy! Quick! Keeps men’s, 
yossee 8. = ren nai trim, neat, freshly-cut 
ooking | selike ~ comb Me fe. 


Birple, No groerencg rrapied 


p reese for AGENTS 
offer sent immediately to 
alee sed Same BoB SG ATED 


Fustyour . ‘2 
S68 GAR ST ARRON, OIG 


CARBURETOR TOO RICH 


MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR 


Car owners who are wasting money and not 
getting proper gas mileage due to over-rich 
i. mixtures will be pleased to learn how to 
save gasoline by ates | over-rich 
mixtures. The VACU-MATIC fits all cars 
rucks and tractors. It is automatic an 
rates on the supercharge principle. 
ily installed in a few minutes. 


SALESMEN WANTED! ame, address 
FITS ALL CARS $e penne oeotuand for frse particulars and how 


VACU-MATIC CO., 7617-1491 W. State St. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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(THERE IS NO OTHER LIKE IT!) 
Prices from $99.50 up. The 
digger you have been waiting for. 
Quick hitch to any tractor with 
power take-off. astest power 
auger return. Heavy hi-speed two 
flight auger. Safety clutch pre- } 
vents damage, eliminates shear Ka 
ins. Strictly one-man machine. 

rite today for digger facts, new low prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 5-964 Elm St., Ottawa, Kans. 
WITTE 

















ota src [eal | Reliable power 
7.5 KVA-AC | om for a few cents 


an hour! 


WITTE 


DIESELECTRIC 
PLANTS 





A Witte Dieselectric Plant starts and operates on low 
cost fuel oil. It eliminates the risk and additional cost 
of gasoline, reducing fuel costs in some fnstances by as 
much as 50%. The Witte pre-combustion chamber as- 
sures full fuel combustion, giving maximum power from 
every dollar you spend for fuel. 


The Witte Dieselectric is famous for"trouble-free per- 
formance under strenuous operating conditions. Sturdy 
Witte construction practically eliminates maintenance 
problems. 


WHAT SIZE DO YOU NEED? Witte Dieselectric 
Plants range from 3 to 10 KVA-AC: from 2.5 to 8 KW- 
DC. See your Witte dealer, or write for free illustrated 


literature. ‘ 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


KANSAS CITY 3, MISSOURI 
Divtston of Ol Well Supply Company 
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Movies 


Town That Movies Built 


Six months ago Pioneertown was 
just another ghost town set in the sand 
and sage of Yucca Valley, Calif. It had 
been founded a year and a half earlier 
by a group of Hollywood western stars— 
among them Roy Rogers, the Sons of the 
Pioneers, Russell Hayden and Dick Curtis 
—who had sunk high hopes and nearly 
$600,000 into 30,000 acres of desert and 
mountain scenery, houses and equipment. 
Their purpose: To provide a permanent 
movie setting for boots-and-saddle films. 

Pioneertown, 125 miles southeast of 
Hollywood, was a unique community. Its 
charter provided that the aptly-named 
“Mane Street” be kept unpaved; that 
automobiles and modern inventions like 
the telephone be prohibited. The 26 com- 
mercial establishments lining Mane St. 
had to look like typical frontier buildings 
of early Wild-West days. Most unusual 
of all: It was a real town with a small, 
but permanent, population. 

Depression. But the town failed to 
flourish. Producers of western movies just 
weren't interested. They preferred the 
old way of making horse operas: ship- 
ping the whole crew off on a location trip 
for outdoor scenes, finishing up with in- 
door sets on Hollywood sound stages. 

Then, about six months ago, Philip 
Krasne (maker of lower-bracket Charlie 
Chan and The Falcon film series) stum- 
bled on Pioneertown when he and Dun- 
can Renaldo, his star for a new Cisco Kid 
series, were searching for outdoor loca- 
tions. Krasne immediately took a 25-year 
film franchise on the town. And the boom 
was on. 

Krasne built a sound stage at one 
end of Mane St., moved in his crew and 





cast for The Daring Caballero, starring 
Renaldo as the Cisco Kid and Leo Carillo 
as his side-kick Pancho. 

Plenty of Work. Actors, electri- 
cians, cameramen, carpenters, painters 
and other technicians poured in. The 
town’s population swelled to 400. Out- 
door-loving “old residents” furnished 
Krasne a steady supply of horses and 
horsemen, extras and bit-part actors. 
Krasne encouraged his personnel to set 
up sideline businesses in town. 

He himself will keep the No. 1 in- 
dustry going. As head of Inter-American 
Productions, he plans to make 24 Cisco 
Kid pictures at Pioneertown for United 
Artists release. He figures he saves 25% 
in picture costs by producing the whole 
movie in one spot. Among other advan- 
tages Krasne gleefully lists no smog and 
virtually no airplanes (a down-draft at 
4,500 feet keeps them away). “In the 
past,” says the producer, “they made us 
lose from one-half to one-third of a shoot- 
ing day.” 


Fun for the Girls 


Loretta Young and Jane Wyman, 
two ladies of Academy Award stature,* 
turn their talents to comedy in their latest 
films. And, though neither will win an 
Oscar for her performance, their ingrati- 
ating acting boosts two new movies into 
the better-film class. 

Mother Is a Freshman (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) casts Loretta Young as a mod- 
ish but broke young widow who goes to 
college with her daughter, Betty Lynn, in 
order to collect on a scholarship she has 
won. Loretta’s Technicolored beauty soon 
has the college boys bug-eyed and her 
English professor (Van Johnson) quoting 
Shakespeare. But the film fails to make 
the most of its most intriguing angle, a 
mature woman of the world competing 


*Miss Young was “best actress’ for 1947; 
Miss Wyman is leading contender for 1948. 





Pioneertown at work. Westerns are its business. (SEE: Town That Movies Built) 
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with teen-age students. Instead it dwells 
on an uninspired version of the familiar 
triangle, with mother and daughter fight- 
ing for the professor’s hand. 

A Kiss in the Dark (Warner 
Bros.) gives Jane Wyman a change of 
pace from her mute and _ glamorless 
Johnny Belinda role. As a Powers model 
she has a chance to wear numerous short, 
short playsuits to show off her handsome 
underpinnings. Admiring the view is 
David Niven, a concert pianist, who woos 
and wins Jane with some ultra-classical 
music, notably A Kiss in the Dark, 


New Little Women 


Back in 1933 Hollywood turned out 
an excellent film edition of Little 
Women, with Katherine Hepburn giving 
the definitive portrayal of Jo March, 
America’s favorite tomboy. 

M-G-M, having proved with The 
Three Musketeers that Technicolor and 
a lot of big names can make box-office 
dynamite out of time-worn material, are 
out to make another fortune with a pret- 
tily tinted remake of Louisa May Alcott’s 
classic. 

The players in the new Little W omen 
are tremendously popular with the 
younger set, and Metro obviously hopes 
that the tots who weren’t going to movies 
in 1934 will rush to the theaters to see 
blonde June Allyson wearing a brunette 
wig as Jo, brunette Elizabeth Taylor done 
up in a blonde wig as Amy, Margaret 
O’Brien, wearing her usual tragic expres- 
sion, as Beth and pretty Janet Leigh as 
Meg. 

Peter Lawford supplies dimpled, 
juvenile charm as Laurie, and a hand- 
some young Italian import, Rossano 
Brazzi, plays the middle-aged German, 
Professor Bhaer. 

It is embarrassingly true that the 
first Little Women is in every. respect 
superior to the new one. It was more sen- 
sitively acted, better directed and much 
truer to the tone of Miss Alcott’s book. 

It is probably also true that a re- 
issue of the old film would do only a 
fraction of the business that will un- 
doubtedly be done by the Metro version. 
A public which has grown accustomed to 
thinking of Joan Bennett as a_black- 
haired, black-hearted siren would not 
know what to make of her as the childish 
Amy. And nowadays Miss Hepburn’s fol- 
lowers seem to be numbered among the 
sophisticates. 

Some scenes in the Technicolored 
Little Women may prove too sugary for 
the bobbysoxers, but they will be de- 
lighted with Miss Allyson’s husky-voiced, 
bright-eyed energy, and they will find 
that Miss Alcott’s work, even when it is 
indifferently reproduced, retains a good 
deal of its charm and vitality. 


Still Worth Seeing 


A Letter to Three Wives (Jeanne 
Crain, Ann Sothern, Linda Darnell, Paul 
Douglas). Ex-sports announcer Douglas 
makes a brilliant screen debut in this 
highly-entertaining, expertly-acted film. 
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Get DOUBLE-ACTION Keliel trom 


CONSTIPATION 
To Ease Its DOUBLE Distress! 





Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 





DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


? Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 





Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 





PP SPRAVE 
SS INGECTS 


e ATTACH TO GARDEN HOSE 
©3-GALLON SIZE 


& SPRAYS ONLY 
SCIENTIFICALLY S 5: GS 


Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


Oi ec Meripertee 








| 3 GALLONS of 


@ INSECTICIDES 
@ FUNGICIDES Reg. 
@ WEED KILLERS 

@ FERTILIZERS 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS © NO TANK TO CARRY 

* © © NO PUMPING © CLEANS IN 30 SECONDS © © © 

TRIGGER ADJUSTS SPRAY FOR TENDER PLANTS, LAWN, 
OR HARDY TREES 


LIFETIME SERVICE GUARANTEE 


FREE SOUVENIR COUPON IN EACH BOX 


SOLD AT GARDEN SUPPLY, HARDWARE AND 
DEPT. STORES. 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TO 


BRADSON COMPANY 


12074 Guerin Street — North Hollywood, California 













EYES TIRED? You can soothe and refresh them 
in seconds with two drops of safe, gentle 
Murine in each eye. You get— 


BB RE I$ om 











QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel re- 
freshed. Murine’s scientific blend of seven in- 
gredients cleanses and soothes eyes tired from 
overwork or exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 








IN5ELT-O-LUWN. 











DO YOU 
NEED 
EXTRA MONEY? 


Men and women everywhere are 
earning extra money in their spare 
time. They find taking subscrip- 
tions for PATHFINDER is pleas- 
ant and easy. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much you can 
earn in a few hours. Mail this 
coupon today to get complete in- 


formation with no obligation. 





amend onseilliennentliemetiinensnttianntientitcameltiaenn! onaiieneail 


PATHFINDER, Department W-1 


Pathfinder Building, 1323 M Street, 
N.W. 


Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send complete details of 


your money-making subscription 
plan. 


Ee ee ee 
Street and Number ............ 
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Gienct eo fact -— aveite 
Literature and FREE trial offer. 


INLAND MFG. corP., Dept.PH-3 © 164 Ellicatt St., Buflale 3, N.Y. 
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: JOLLY TIME 
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Books 


Old Southern Murder 


Who put the arsenic in Kirk and 
Martha’s teapot? Was it Aimée, the 
comely octaroon slave Kirk bought in 
New Orleans to cook for Martha, his 
bride? Was it Mr. Duffy, half-crazy over- 
seer of Kirk’s plantation, Waverley? 

Around this question Frances Gai- 
ther has written a brooding novel of the 
Deep South in slaveholding days. It is 
Double Muscadine (Macmillan, New 
York: $3.50), Book of the Month Club 
choice for March. The book has faults 
(Kirk is about as convincing as a puppet 
with tangled strings) but they are not 
the stock faults of most Deep South nov- 
els. It cuts through the setting of white- 
columned-portico and banjo-strumming- 
darky to a more realistic level where the 
planter is a farmer and his slaves are 
field hands. 

Most of Double Muscadine is told in 
the courtroom during the trial of Aimée. 
A young backwoods lawyer sets out to 
make a name for himself by proving 
Aimée’s innocence. In his zeal he drags 
out Waverley skeletons and sets in mo- 
tion events far more tragic than the mur- 
der. And to what purpose? In the end the 
innocent suffer; the guilty go free—addi- 
tional evidence that Double Muscadine 
has more flavor than the usual Southern 
mush. 


Out of The Waste Land 


It was not surprising that the 1948 
Nobel Prize for literature went to T. S. 
Eliot. Ever since publication of his most 
famous poem, The Waste Land, in 1922, 
Eliot has grown steadily in influence. 

Nor is it surprising that a publisher 
has found this a propitious time to re- 
issue three of Eliot’s works. They are: 


The Nobel Prize Edition of T. S. Eliot 
(two volumes), The Idea of a Christian 
Society and Notes Towards the Definition 
of Culture (Harcourt, Brace, New York: 
$8.50, $2, $2.50). Of these, the last has 
not been published before in this coun- 
try. It is not a book for the general 
reader unless he happens to have an in- 
terest in Eliot and some previous knowl- 
edge of the poet’s ideas. Granted this in- 
terest (and it is exciting and rewarding), 
Notes Toward the Definition of Culture 
contributes gently to an understanding 
of the man and his philosophical career. 

Briton by Choice. Thomas Stearns 
Eliot was born in 1888, with a cultural 
heritage shaped by Boston and a long 
line of distinguished New England an- 


cestors. His Harvard classmates recall 
him as “quiet, witty, precise ... English 


in everything except accent and citizen- 
ship.” After college, Eliot repaired these 
omissions by going to England and be- 
coming a British subject. 

The Waste Land had two qualities 
characteristic of Eliot. Line by line, no- 
body could understand it all. (It included 
passages in six foreign languages, includ- 
ing Sanskrit.) And it was a bitter, mock- 
ing denunciation of the vulgarity and 
crassness of 20th Century civilization: 
When lovely woman stoops to folly and 

Paces about her room again, alone, 
She smoothes her hair with automatic 
hand, 


And puts a record on the gramaphone, — 


At once it became the testament of 
disillusionment for the postwar genera- 
tion—the “hollow men,” as Eliot was to 
call them in another famous poem. 

Eliot himself, however, did not stay 
“hollow” for long. Groping backward out 
of the waste land, he seized on two of 
man’s oldest supports—religion and a 
clinging respect for tradition. He became, 
he announced, “classicist in literature, 
royalist in politics and Anglo-Catholic in 
religion.” Ever since, in poems, plays and 
essays, he has been advocating this route, 
especially emphasizing religion, as the 





Keystone 


T. S. Eliot. Religion and culture go hand in hand. (SEE: Out of The Waste Land) 
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“MOTO SANDER—POLISHER” 


**Good-bye’’ To Hand Sanding & Polishing! Let 
speedy ‘*‘Moto-Sander’’ do the work while you just 
guide it. Use for light sanding jobs—finishing, refin- 
ishing, redecorating. Moto-Sander quickly, smoothly 
sands furniture, walls, woodwork, wall board, plaster 
joints, etc. Straight-line action (non-rotary) will not 
burn or scratch surface. Also ideal for polishing furni- 
ture, refrigerators, automobiles, etc. Gets into tight 
corners .. . 7,200 strokes a minute... wt., only 212 
Ibs. Moto-Sander is the lightest, most practical electric 
sander & polisher—as handy as your electric iron or 
sweeper. Furnished with 6 sheets assorted grade Gar- 
net sanding paper, plus felt pad and sheepskin for wax 
polishing. Operates on 110-120 V., 60 cycle A.C. 
Thousands of satisfied users. . 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: Buy Moto-Sander from 
your dealer. If he cannot supply you, send only $14.85 
(check or money order) and we will ship postpaid; or 
send only $2 now, and pay postman balance plus post- 
age upon delivery. Your MONEY-BACK if not delighted 

ial. Only $14.85 Postpaid. 


DREMEL MFG. CO., Dept. $P299-C, Racine, Wis. 


CASH FOR SPARE TIME 


Make a good extra income with the ‘a 
Foley Saw Filer. Foley-filed saws cut —— lk 
smoother, faster, bring repeat cash ; 

business. No experience needed — 
FREE PLAN starts you. Write 
FOLEY MFG. CO., 329-9 Foley 
Bidg., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


TRAVE 
NAUSEA 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


Your Feet 


ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 
Booklet 


> “FOOT 
FACTS” 


HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO., 178 Logan Bidg., Salem, Virginia 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4902-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
hlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 
ou are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
MARCH 23, 1949 
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best way out of the world’s troubles. 

State Religion. He has declared 
himself in favor of a national church. In 
his new book he argues that religion is a 
prerequisite of culture. He advocates a 
universal religion because “without a 
common faith, all efforts towards drawing 
nations closer together in culture can pro- 
duce only an illusion of unity.” He also 
feels a continuance of a class society is 
favorable to improvement of culture. 

When T. S. Eliot is not writing 
poetry or such heady yolumes as this one, 
he is most at home with church digni- 
taries, members of the nobility, or other 
genteel writers. He wears his handker- 
chief in his cuff, and is afraid of cows and 
high places. 


Lewis & the Heathens 


Sinclair Lewis fans needn’t go un- 
derground. His new novel, The God- 
Seeker, (Random House, New York: 
$3.50) is not nearly so embarrassingly 
bad as his recent Kingsblood Royal. In 
the days when clergy-baiting was new it 
might have been considered delightfully 
naughty. It even has traces of the old 
Lewis acerbity. 

The God-Seeker’s main theme, how- 
ever, is pretty shopworn. With much 
crackling and posturing, Lewis unwraps, 


| as if for the first-time, the idea that mis- 


sionaries are merely human beings with 
human frailties. His mouthpiece is a 
young New England carpenter, Aaron 
Gadd, who goes out to the wilds of Min- 
nesota in 1848 to become a missionary to 
the Indians. To gain experience he gets 
a job as an unpaid hired hand at an al- 
ready established Presbyterian mission. 

Unconverted. It is a crude and 
lonely place, where hardship soon scrapes 
away the sanctimonious veneer and ex- 
poses the real character beneath. What 
Aaron sees of the lecherous Rev. Bal- 
thazar Harge—and of the Indians before 
they have been contaminated by the white 
man—soon convinces him that mission- 
izing is not for him. He runs away to St. 
Paul, marries a half-Indian girl, and be- 
comes an honest businessman who en- 
courages labor unions and rescues fugi- 
tive slaves, & 

Lewis’s motives are good: He would 


| do away with hypocrisy and intolerance, 


put every man in a bargaining position 
for freedom and economic well being. He 


is also reminding his readers of the rich | 
| historical tradition of the American West. 
| The only thing really wrong with The 
| God-Seeker is that it bores, 


Art for a Quarter 


Book bargain of the year is -The 
Pocket Book of Old Masters, edited by 
Herman J. Wechsler (Pocket Books, Inc., 
New York: 25¢). For less than the price 
of a ham sandwich, one gets 64 gravure 
reproductions of famous works by da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Ra- 


phael, Titian, Bruegel, Velasquez, El: 


Greco, Rubens, and Vermeer. This is a 
special value for those who can’t get to 
museums or pay the high prices of most 
art books. 








THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED 
USERS SAY... 


Us the best 
prams made” 





GIVES YOU 
WATER, NOT WORRIES 


Quiet. Compact. Fully enclosed. No 
gears or belts. Never needs oiling. Can’t 
rust or corrode. Easy to install. Lasts 
indefinitely. Self-priming high suction. 
Positive pressure without pulsation. 
Sizes to 800 gallons per hour. Tank op- 
tional. Built by one of America’s lead- 
ing motor makers. Ask your dealer for a 
Robbins & Myers Shallow Well Pump. 

ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 

Pump Division, Springfield 99, Ohio 

Send Free Shallow Well Pump Folder 1978P. 







ROBBINS g MYERS 
SHALLOW WELL PUMP 


REASON IT OUT AND YOU'LL 
said PREFER 
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NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
pire cod | Get a 25c box and use as directed, 











| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH 


for me 





*“A Polident bath always 
leaves my dental plates clean 
and fresh tasting. I never 
worry about Denture Breath,, 
\lt’s wonderful!”’ 


~ Mr. J. G. W., Kohoka, Mo? 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
-..soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 


58 





Bypaths 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time an American pilot 
was forced down on a small, distant is- 
land that had never before been touched 
by a white man. The first thing he no- 
ticed was the funny coloring of the na- 
tives—their bodies were striped like a 
Barber-pole, with black, red, and green! 

Of course the flyer didn’t under- 
stand their language, but the first thing 
the native chief said to his tribe was: 
“He sure is a funny color, isn’t he?” 

Moral: It’s all in the viewpoint. 

—Chal Herry 

The best thing to do when run down 

is try and get the license number. 
° e - 

Some people say that when a green 
guy with a yellow streak gets the blues he 
joins the Reds. 


Man With a Motive 


The doctor’s bill that Sandy got 
Will never be receipted; 

For Sandy is a canny Scot: 

He stopped in to be treated! 
—Avery Giles 

If they televise Congress a lot of 
people are going to wonder who posed 
for the campaign posters. 

Lots of people—particularly polliti- 
cians—don’t seem to know the difference 
between a million dollars and a billion. 
Well, it’s not much—just the same differ- 
ence that stands between a penny and a 
$10 bill. 

e _ o 

Dewey says the Republican Party is 
split wide open. Certain members, he 
hints, should pull it together by bolting it. 

. . . 

In the Middle East, truce is stranger 
than fiction. 

In $1 bills, placed end to end, the 
proposed four-billion-dollar increase in 
our Federal taxes would circle the earth 
fifteen times—and it will, too! 







WOME OF FRANZ CHEESECAKE 


This is the windy season in which 
many a timid toupee becomes a Mad 


March Hair. 


With all the snow we’ve had around 
the country we can’t complain about 
tough sledding. 

. o . 

In the spring, a young man’s fancy 

—if he’s got the wherewithal. 
. e ° 

Half the population is trying to 
stamp out heart disease and the other 
half is going around saying, “drop dead.” 

° * e 

Every man has his price, but the best 

of men occasionally give themselves away. 


No Soap 


Girls don’t play P.O. 
With boys who have B.O.! 
S. Omar Barker 


Quips 

So far, in one respect, at least, we’re 
doing all right. During the Presidential 
campaign we were told, “It’s Wallace or 
War,” but to date we have had neither.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

The British won’t give up left-hand 
driving, but the Russians still want both 
sides of the road.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

= ” . 

Slogan of the planners of “the wel- 
fare state” should be: “A tax collector 
and a psychiatrist on every doorstep.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 





“Boy—was I lucky! Not one scratch—just bruises and fractures!” 
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Sm 4 Beautiful Smooth Graia 


“ZIPPER BILLFOLD 


Handiest Pencil Type 


“POCKET FLASHLIGHT 





Greatest Value Ever Offered PATHFINDER Readers! 


Smartly Styled Precision 


“BALL POINT PEN 


Monogram Initialed 
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Pencil-Type 


\ FLASHLIGHT 
com plete with 

2 BURGESS 
BATTERIES 
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PEN 


Newest 
Features 
Precision-ti p 


Monogram 
Initialed 

KEY HOLDER 
Pliable Plastic 






plastic reflector for | 
use as a warning signal = / | 


METAL POCKET VY 


Flashlight has red /| \ ne 


“PLASTIC KEY HOLDER 


OY ye 


fees 


Clear- 
View 

Celluloid 
Windows 


MASTERPIECE of 
BILLFOLD Design 
and Workmanship 





Here without a doubt is the greatest merchandise bargain you'll be likely to see 
for years to come. Only our tremendous purchasing power and large volume 
“direct-to-you” method of distribution makes such a value possible. Shop around 
and see for yourself. Where else today can you get: (1) A beautiful Zipper Bill- 
fold with Built-in Pass Case and Change Purse. (2) A new type precision made 
Ball Point Pen. (3) A bandy Plastiflex Key Holder monogrammed with your choice 
initial. (4) A Pencil-Type Pocket Flashlight complete with batteries . . «4 + « 
4 big Values in ALL for ONE LOW PRICE of $1.98. You might ordinarily ex- 
pect to pay that price for a billfold or a flashlight, either or both, if bought 
separately at today’s prices. 


When you see these highly useful articles and examine their many outstanding 
features as described, you'll agree that we are giving you a value you won't be 
able to duplicate for a long time. Don’t delay taking advantage of this big money- 
saving offer. 


You get so much value for such a trifling low cost. The limited 


supply on hand is sure to sell out fast so it will be first come, first served. SEND 
NO MONEY! Just mail the handy order coupon below on our 10-day money-back 
guarantee offer. 
























We GUARANTEE that you can't duplicate this sensational 
lue for less money anywhere in America today! 





ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, Dept. 5766 - 
1227 Loyola Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 5 
+ Rush the 4 Big Val h C.0.D. for only $1.98 plus I5c t a 
Gentlemen ° iow outs postage aaron. t “must be delighted 4 ym pan vith in’ tae ' 
(Billfold, Flashlight, Pen and Key Holder) also satisfied that | have made a real saving or 6 ' 
can return my purchase within 10 days for full refund. 7 
! 
Give the one INITIAL wanted on Key Holder - ' 
ee t 
NI cecnvncincoa cscdiahedapachn Undiarasmraoheeteeaichonebaceade mane teaaaee ' 
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— rE ERE ea ie ee ‘ Spvineenbousiaaiimaant 
i 
~ RD. ZONE........ STATE.......... ; 
oO To save shipping charges § enclose $1.98 plus 15c¢ tax in advance 
(total $2.13). Ship my order, as indicated, ali postage charges prepaid, i 
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The most amazing FM-AM 
value ever known in radio! 










= is the first opportunity you have ever had to own a The new Zenith “TRIUMPH” is the last word in modern de- 
radio with genuine Zenith-Armstrong FM—PLUs famous Zenith sign, with new “Cut-Away” Dial for easy reading and tuning. 
long range AM reception—both in one smart, compact table Comes in rich walnut plastic or gleaming white plastic case. 
model at a sensationally low price! Remember that Zenith-Arm- Plays on AC or DC. You've got to get personally acquainted 
strong FM brings you FM reception at its glorious best —static- with this new set to realize what a great value it really is. It’s & 
; free even in the most severe storms —with rich, high-fidelity tone on display now at your Zenith dealer's. Why not see and hear F 
) and sharp, non-fade tuning. it—today? 
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COPYRIGHT 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


30 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY * ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST HEARING AIDS 












